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THREE HUNDRED YEARS AFTER 


ILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, of Stratford 

on Avon, died three hundred years ago 

next April. During the next three months 

millions of school children in the whole 
English speaking world will study his life, his writings, 
and his influence. There will be plays and pageants, lec- 
tures and readings, essays and books, meetings and 
dinners, all in memory of Shakespeare. 

Why? 

Every one must find out the reason for himself. No- 
body can tell him why Shakespeare is worth while. All 
that the professor of literature can do for us is to say: 
“Here is good poetry. Read it.” They have been, all of 
them, saying this about Shakespeare’s works for the 
last three hundred years, but because this is a busy 
world and we are apt to forget the best things in it, ad- 
vantage is taken of this anriiversary to remind us of 
Shakespeare and what we may get from him if we 
would. 

We celebrate this memorial not for the benefit of 
Shakespeare’s memory, but for our own memory. He 
does not need to be remembered, but we need to remem- 
ber him. Not because he died three hundred years ago 
but because he still lives. His bones lie buried in the 
chancel of the Stratford church underneath a slab which 
calls down a curse on whoever shall disturb them. But 
nobody needs to disturb them. Nor does anybody need 
to dig up his private life. 

How Shakespeare looked and lived and what he ate 
and wore are not important. For in his person and habits 
Shakespeare was very much like other men of his time. 
Wherein he differed was in what he wrote and this we 
have today. Among those who lived in London in 1600 
there were doubtless many who were taller and hand- 
somer than he and who wore finer clothes, but there was 
nobody who wrote such good poetry. By grubbing over 
the musty piles of legal documents in the London vaults 
scholars may unearth another signature of Shake- 
speare’s, but that would merely serve to show perhaps 
another way of spelling his name. They are not going 
to discover another “Hamlet” there. 

It is fortunate on the whole that we do not know so 
much about Shakespeare’s life and personality as we do, 
for instance, about Queen Elizabeth, for then we might 
make the mistake of thinking that we knew Shakespeare 
when we had read his biography. But since all that is 
actually known about Shakespeare’s life can be put in 
half a dozen pages, there is nothing to distract our 
attention from his dramas. “The play’s the thing.” 





A poet’s influence is to be measured in three dimen- 
sions: 

Length—How long is he remembered? 

Breadth—How widely is he read? 

Depth—How deeply is he felt? 

It is when Shakespeare is thus estimated by cubic 
measurement that his greatness can be appreciated. 
With faults that any schoolboy may detect, he combined 
merits that no author can surpass. “Next to God,” said 
Alexander Dumas, “Shakespeare has created most.” He 
has filled the world for us with fictitious personages 
more real than most of the living. He calls them from 
all ages and countries, Greeks, Romans, Moors, Italians, 
Danes, Englishmen. He interests us in all classes and 
degrees of intelligence: Jack Cade and Caesar, Hamlet 
and Caliban, Portia and Audrey. They are not types 
but human beings, the heroes with failings, and the 
villains with virtues. Comedy and tragedy are mingled 
together as they are in real life. 

Shakespeare lived close to his times. He was a suc- 
cessful theatrical manager with all that that implies. 
He was quick to adapt his themes to changes of taste in 
people or patron. He gave the public what it wanted, and 
by so doing he came nearer giving what the public wants 
today than any other dramatist of his time. He put in 
something to catch the ears of the groundlings of the 
Globe Theater and something to hold the attention of 
the philosophers of the twentieth century. 

It may be, our reader, that you have not got as much 
out of Shakespeare as you might. If so this year is a 
good time to find out what it is and to get it. If you are 
“tired of hearing of Shakespeare” it means that you do 
not know him well enough yet. So we advise you, how- 
ever well read you may be, to take the time to go thru 
the eight articles on Shakespeare’s life and work which 
we begin to publish in this issue. 

Why is it that some familiarity with Shake- 
speare’s writings is regarded in every country as an 
essential part of education? The Germans, who are now 
angrily repudiating most things English, lay claim to 
Shakespeare on the ground that they study him more 
and play him oftener than his countrymen. The plans 
which have for years been in preparation for a great 
national celebration of the Shakespeare Tercentenary 
in England will have to be abandoned on account of the 
war. It devolves then upon us Americans, as majority 
stockholders in the English language, to show that we 
are not behind in our appreciation of the greatest poet 
of that language. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PREPAREDNESS TOUR 


PINIONS will differ as to what effect the Presi- 

dent’s tour will have on the furtherance of his 
preparedness program. But of this we may be certain: 
The throngs that came within the spell of his personal- 
ity have been undeniably moved, and all, whether those 
who were privileged to hear him or those who have 
been obliged to read his speeches the next day in cold 
type, have been imprest anew with the dignity, the 
responsibility, the moderation and the rectitude of the 
man. Woodrow Wilson knows how to make a speech. He 
has something to say, and he says it as befits the Chief 
Magistrate of a great and free people. 

What is then the burden of the President’s plea? 
He repeatedly denies that there is any special war cloud 
on the horizon. “There is no sudden crisis,” he said at 
Milwaukee, “Nothing new has happened. I am not on 
this errand because of any unexpected situation.” 

“I believe in peace. I love peace,” he said in Pitts- 
burgh. “I am ready at any time,” he declared at New 
York, “to use every power that is in me to prevent such 
a catastrophe as war coming upon this country.” 

There can be no doubt that these are sincere state- 
ments. The American people could not have a more 
tried and true friend of peace at the White House in 
these dark hours. 

The President, however, calls for a large increase 
of our army and navy. “We have not,” he said in Chi- 
cago, “enough men in the army now for times of peace.” 
“Such coast defenses as we have,” he said at Cleveland, 
“are both strong and ample, but we have not got enough 
coast defenses in enough places.” “What I am for,” he 
said in New York, “is a body of at least half a million 
trained citizens who will serve under conditions of 
danger as an immediately available National Reserve.” 

The President avers that the navy ranks fourth in- 
stead of second on paper. This is so if tonnage is the 
measurement, tho we remember that the naval officers 
who testified before the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs last spring declared that our navy ranked third 
in fighting power, being a trifle behind Germany and 
a little ahead of France. But whether it be third or 
fourth our navy is a competent one. “I do believe,” said 
the President at Cleveland, “that from the standpoint 
of efficiency our navy is among the finest in the world 
and second to none.” Nevertheless he declared at St. 
Louis “that our navy ought, in my judgment, to be in- 
comparably the greatest navy in the world.” This is an 
astounding statement and must be a rhetorical exag- 
geration. We cannot conceive that the President would 
have the United States embark on a program to out- 
distance Great Britain, which insists upon maintaining 
a navy equal to any two other powers. 

Now what arguments did the President marshal to 
convince the people that it is necessary to increase our 
annual military expenditures by over $100,000,000 a 
year. We have searched his speeches thoroly and are 
able to discover only three. 

These are: 

First. To maintain the honor of the United States. 

Second. To maintain the Monroe Doctrine. 

Third. To be ready in case we are forced into the war. 

1. “You have laid upon me,” said the President at 
Chicago, “the double obligation of maintaining the honor 


of the United States and maintaining the peace of the 
United States. Is it not conceivable that the two might 
become incompatible?” “You have bidden me,” he said 
in Milwaukee, “see that nothing stains the honor of the 
United States, and that is matter not within my con- 
trol. That depends on what others do.” 

This is a somewhat indefinite argument. A nation’s 
honor, like a man’s honor, is, after all, in its own keep- 
ing. No one can dishonor another. All honor’s wounds 
are self-inflicted, as Mr. Carnegie has well said. Never- 
theless, we are living in an age with no international 
court to which the nations are compelled to take their 
affairs of honor. Hence each nation is now the sole guard- 
ian of its honor. The question, then, is whether our 
honor and vital interests are more likely to be violated 
now than a year ago, before the President changed his 
mind on the preparedness issue. There is much argu- 
ment to be made on both sides of this question. The 
President has submitted nothing concrete to prove his 
point. 

2. The President touched upon the Monroe Doctrine 
in both his New York and Chicago speeches. At Chicago 
he said: “We are not asking ourselves, Shall we be pre- 
pared to defend our own shores and our own homes? 
Is that all that we stand for? To keep the door securely 
shut against enemies? Certainly not. What about the 
great principles we have stood for, for the liberty of gov- 
ernment and national independence in the whole West- 
ern Hemisphere?” In New York he referred to our “‘obli- 
gation to stand as the strong brother of all those in this 
hemisphere who will maintain the same principles and 
follow the same ideals of liberty [as the United States]. 

What America has to fear, if she has to fear 
anything, are indirect, roundabout flank movements 
upon her regnant position in the Western Hemisphere.” 

What “flank movements” the President contemplates 
“on our regnant position in the Western Hemisphere” 
he does not state. We cannot ourselves surmise what 
they may be. Suffice it to say that never since the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was promulgated has it been questioned by 
any nation on earth. The United States, moreover, is 
better prepared to defend it today than it has ever been 
in its history, while the South American nations would 
probably come now almost unitedly to our support, as 
they might not have done in the past. Moreover, if the 
Monroe Doctrine was seriously threatened, the British 
fleet would almost certainly come to its defense. Eng- 
land has nearly as much at stake in maintaining the 
New World free from the curse of European politics as 
we have. On the whole, it looks as tho the Monroe Doc- 
trine is in the “most regnant position” it has ever occu- 
pied during its entire existence. 

3. The President fears that we may be drawn into the 
present war. No man’s opinion in the United States is 
entitled to greater weight on this question than his. “I 
cannot tell,” he said in New York, “what the interna- 
tional relations will be tomorrow. America does not con- 
trol the circumstances of the world.” At Cleveland he 
said: “The dangers are infinite and constant. The world 
is on fire and there is tinder everywhere.” At Chicago 
he said: “No man can completely say whether we will be 
drawn into the struggle or not.” At Milwaukee he said: 
“The thoughts of men who are engaged in this struggle 
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are concentrated upon the struggle itself, and there is 
daily and hourly danger that they will feel themselves 
constrained to do things which are absolutely incon- 
sistent with the rights of the United States.” At Des 
Moines he said: “Do you want the situation to be such 
that all the President can do is to write messages, to 
utter words of protest?” 

But the only speech where the President specified 
what some of the belligerents “might feel constrained 
to do” was in the one delivered at St. Louis. “One reck- 
less commander of a submarine,” he remarked, “‘choos- 
ing to put his private interpretation upon what his gov- 
ernment wishes him to do, might set the world on fire. 

There are cargoes of cotton on the high seas, 
cargoes of wheat on the seas, there are cargoes of manu- 
factured articles on the seas, and every one of these 
cargoes may be the point of ignition.” 

The United States might have to fight to save Ameri- 
can life. It ought never to fight simply to avenge lives 
already taken. Nor should the United States fight simply 
to save property. American lives have been taken by 
belligerents in this war. But in each instance the offend- 
ing nation has offered reparation and has exprest itself 
as willing to give guarantees that similar acts would not 
recur. There is no evidence that these protestations are 
insincere. When the “Alabama” was fitted out in Eng- 
land as a privateer for the Confederacy and was com- 
mitting her depredations on Northern commerce, Presi- 
dent Lincoln did not immediately declare war on Eng- 
land, but notified her that at a suitable time he would 
demand reparation. After the Civil War was over and 
passions had cooled the matter was taken to arbitration, 
and, altho England declared the question affected her 
honor, damages were duly awarded the United States. 

The President is right therefore in holding that we 
are more in danger of having our citizens killed and our 
property and other rights under international law in- 
vaded than before the war. But if the President takes 
the course he has unswervingly maintained hitherto 
we are more than likely to find that there will be no 
deliberate assaults on our honor, and all other questions 
that cannot be settled during the heat of hostilities can 
well be postponed till the war is over and the nations 
are ready to consider more equitably the rights of 
neutrals. 

The President may be right in his demands. In order 
that there may be no misunderstanding let us repeat, as 
we have frequently said before, that The Independent is 
on the whole in favor of his military program as sug- 
gested in his message to Congress. It is moderate and 
in no sense a militaristic departure. But the President’s 
speech-making tour has not thrown sufficient light upon 
the question of special and immediate need for such an 
increase of naval and military strength as he desires. 
The country is entitled to know before taking his advice. 








FIFTY YEARS OF Y. W. C. A. 


N February, 1866, in Boston an inconspicuous or- 

ganization for the welfare of working-girls was 
founded. In February, 1916—after fifty years of grow- 
ing usefulness, working always toward its early ideal, 
“not a charity, not a creed, not a club, but a comrade- 
ship based on the democracy of a common faith”’—the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of America is 





planning to celebrate its anniversary by a great jubilee, 
a month long and a nation wide. 

Reminiscences and prophecies are both in order; the 
achievements of the Y. W. C. A. in the past offer a broad 
basis of hope for the future. But the organization is 
planning to make the most of its opportunities to re- 
mind the people of the United States during its anni- 
versary celebration of all that it is doing and hopes 
to do. 

Pageants showing the various steps in its history and 
suggesting its future plans are being given in nearly 
every city of the United States. Probably the most spec- 
tacular of these is the one in New York City, where over 
a thousand girls are to take part in a dramatic presen- 
tation of “Girls of Yesterday and Today.” 

In connection with these anniversary celebrations the 
campaign for a half million endowment fund for the 
Y. W. C. A. all over the country is being carried along 
vigorously. Contributions have already come in in large 
quantities and the prospect of a satisfactory total at the 
end of the month seems to justify the theory that the 
people are glad to pay for an institution that has proved 
adequate to meet their needs. 

The growth of the Y. W. C. A. has kept pace with the 
revolution of woman’s work in the world, which is just 
another way of saying that its progress has been swift 
as well as sure. Its international relationships have 
grown and strengthened. The scope of its work has come 
to include all classes of women and girls, and to offer 
them nearly every kind of advice or training. Fifty 
year’s good work well done! May the next fifty be equally 
successful! 


INDEPENDENCE OR SELF-GOVERNMENT 
HE Democrats in Congress are resolved to set a 
definite date for our abandonment of the Filipinos. 

The Senate has passed the Philippine Government bill 
with an amendment directing the President to give the 
islands independence in four years unless when the four 
years have passed he thinks Congress ought to take an- 
other year to reconsider the matter. 

This provision is better than the vague preamble 
which was urged last year, promising independence some 
time. For it brings two questions uncompromisingly 
before the people of the United States: What is our duty 
to the Philippines? Can we discharge that duty by going 
away and leaving them now? 

On this question The Independent has perfectly clear 
convictions. When the United States took over the Phil- 
ippines from Spain it assumed complete responsibility 
for their future. It became then our appointed task to 
protect the islands from outside aggression, to promote 
their industrial and commercial welfare, to educate the 
people of the islands, and to prepare them for self-gov- 
ernment. 

What profit and advantage this country could get 
from the islands was, from the point of view of right 
and duty, a purely secondary consideration. Our own 
action in accepting the islands from Spain imposed on 
us the solemn duty of putting their interests first in 
every action we took in relation to them. 

How can the United States best discharge that duty? 
The Democratic party evidently believes it can be best 
done by making the islands independent forthwith. From 
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this view The Independent—in spite of its name and the 
earnest convictions that the name symbolizes—strongly 
dissents. 

‘The proponents of immediate independence are in con- 
fusion of mind over two things—independence and self- 
government. 

Self-government is the inalienable right of every civ- 
ilized people. As soon as a people are fitted for self-gov- 
ernment, they are entitled to it as a matter of funda- 
mental justice. The existence of autocracy is always 
wrong; the fact of democracy is always right. 

But democracy and independence are not synony- 
mous; they are not even inseparable. Without self-gov- 
ernment a people that is fit for it is oppressed; without 
independence they may be as free from oppression as 
any people on the earth. 

The peoples of Canada and Australia have self-gov- 
ernment without independence. The peoples of Hayti 
and Mexico have independence without self-government. 
Which are the happier? 

The American Revolution had its origin in the intense 
conviction of the inhabitants of the Colonies that they 
must have self-government. It became the War for Inde- 
pendence only because it was impossible to get. self- 
government without independence. 

It is self-government that we owe to the Filipinos. 
We must see that they have it just as fast as they are 
fitted for it, or be false to our trust. But we cannot be 
sure that they will get it best and most quickly by being 
made independent. Indeed the chances are all the other 
way. 

The majority of the people of the Philippines are not 
yet fit for self-government. A people thus largely unfit 
is the ripe prey of selfish aggression from without and 
selfish exploitation from within. 

The duty of the United States is plain. It is to bend 
its best energies to the task of fitting the Filipinos for 
self-government; to extend the measure of their control 
over the affairs of the islands just as rapidly as they 
are fitted to exercize it; and to leave the question of in- 
dependence until that future time when the Filipinos 
shall be in fact a self-governing people, and as such 
competent to decide intelligently and wisely the question 
of their own future. 

The Democratic proposal, speciously attractive in 
appearance, is in reality a plan for spurning this duty 
and violating the trust we assumed when we took over 
the islands from Spain. 


THE NON-JEWISH SABBATH 


T has been a debated question among scholars whether 

the Sabbath was a purely Jewish institution or wheth- 
er it was known also to the surrounding nations. There 
is no evidence of an Egyptian Sabbath, for the Egyp- 
tians had a week of ten days; nor have we any proof of 
a Phenician Sabbath and the evidence of a Babylonian 
Sabbath has been meagre; but in a volume just pub- 
lished by the Yale University Press Professor A. T. Clay 
has made important addition to the proof that in Baby- 
lonia a seventh day of worship was recognized. 

Up to this time there had only two inscriptions been 
found which could be interpreted as referring to the 
‘Sabbath. One of these was a list of words which were 
defined and it read wm nuh libbishabattum, which was at 


first translated, “The day of the rest of the heart is the 
Sabbath.” But this translation must be explained, for by 
the “rest of the heart” is meant the appeasement of the 
gods and by shabbattum is meant the full moon, that is, 
the time of the full moon is the time for appeasing the 
gods. There appears to be here no mention of the Sab- 
bath, altho the passage may be of value in a discussion 
of the origin of the word Sabbath. The other inscription 
would seem more definitely to refer to a seventh day. 
It is a list of the days of the month with the duties of 
each, and on the 7th, 14th, 19th, 21st, and 28th certain 


acts were forbidden. It is thus translated by Professor . 


Clay: 


An evil day. The shepherd of great oe shall not eat 
flesh cooked over coals of an oven; he shall not change the 
garment of his body; he shall not put on clean (clothes) ; 
a sacrifice he shall not offer; the king shall not ride in his 
chariot; he shall not speak as a king; the diviner shall not 
give a decision in a secret place; the physician shall not lay 
his hands upon the sick; it is not suitable to pronounce a 
curse. At night the king shall bring his gift before Marduk 
and Ishtar; he shall offer a sacrifice. The lifting up his 
hands is pleasing to the god. 1 


It will be seen that this “evil day” is like the Jewish 
Sabbath a day of taboo, a day on which certain things 
were forbidden. The king was not even to sacrifice, but 
when the day was over he could sacrifice. This seems to 
imply that the day was supposed to begin in the even- 
ing, and it was at the evening that the new moon would 
first be seen, indicating that the day and month had 
begun. No explanation is given why the 19th day was 
included, but the other days clearly indicate the recog- 
nition of a seven-day week except that the weeks begin 
with the new moon, and as the month has a little over 
twenty-nine days, one week has eight days. This “evil 
day” Sabbath rests on the four quarters of the moon. 

We now come to Professor Clay’s new evidence. In the 
Yale collection Professor Clay has found a group of 
twenty-three tablets containing a report of monthly re- 
ceipts of sheep intended for temple service at Erech, a 
very ancient city in southern Babylonia. They are dated 
from the fifth year of Cyrus, 534 B. C., to the sixth year 
of Cambyses, 523 B. C. inclusive. The tablets are all of 
the same nature, and after stating that the sheep have 
been received for sacrifice, a report is made in four col- 
umns for each day. Now the important thing is that a 
note is added to the record for the 7th, 14th, 21st and 
28th days stating that an additional sacrifice of a lamb 
was offered on that day. Here is a definite recognition 
of a special religious observance celebrated at the temple 
on those days. The evidence is indubitable that four days 
which we may call Sabbaths were observed each lunar 
month seven days apart, and this evidence is of great 
value for religious: history. 

To be sure, these tablets come from a comparatively 
late period, towards the end of the Jewish Babylonian 
captivity; but taken with the other evidence it is clear 
that no Jewish influence is here to be discovered. And 
the Babylonian Sabbath was of very little account as 
compared with that of the Hebrews. It did not enter 
into the daily life of the people. We have thousands of 
contract tablets all dated and they prove conclusively 
that there was no interference with ordinary business 
and work. This discovery is of much importance, but 
much more needs to be learned as to the origin of the 
observance of the Sabbath, a point on which the text of 
the Fourth Commandment in Deuteronomy gives a dif- 
ferent reason from that in Exodus. 
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3 The steamer “Appam” 
The Arrival of of the Elder Dempster 
the “Appam” fine, bound from 
Africa to England, had not been heard 
from for more than two weeks and had 
been given up as lost when to the 
amazement of everybody she appeared 
at Norfolk, Virginia, in charge of a 
German prize crew. She had left Dakar 
on the Senegal coast and had passed 
the Canary Islands on her northward 
voyage when on January 15 she was 
overhauled by a German raider. The 
strange vessel looked like a disreput- 
able tramp, but as she came close to 
the “Appam” she hoisted the German 
flag and at the same moment the sides 
of her forecastle fell away, disclosing a 
battery of six-inch guns. A shot from 
a small gun fired across the bow and 
another across the stern of the 
“Appam” brought about her prompt 
surrender. A prize crew of twenty-two 
in command of Lieutenant Hans Berg 
took charge of her and the crews of 
other captured vessels were put aboard. 
All of the naval and military men on 
the “Appam,” about fifty in number, 
were transferred to the raider. So also 
was the 36,000 pounds of gold bullion 
carried by the “Appam.” 

On the following day the raider fell 
in with the Australian freighter “Clan 
MacTavish,” carrying 10,000 tons of 
meat to England. Altho she carried 
only small guns and her crew was 
Hindu, the “MacTavish” showed fight 
and only after losing fifteen men did 
she surrender. Four of her wounded 
crew were taken on the “Appam” 
which then set sail for America. 

On February 2 she arrived at New- 
port News flying a German naval flag 
and giving the name of “His Majesty’s 
Ship Buffalo.” There were on board 452 
persons, comprizing 116 of the passen- 
gers and 155 of the crew of the 
“Appam,” 138 seamen from the other 
vessels captured, twenty German civil- 
ians who were being taken to Eng- 
land for internment and the prize crew. 
The German civilians assisted the prize 
crew in keeping guard and the crew 
of the “Appam” did the work. All arms 
and possible weapons even to penknives 
were taken away from the English and 
they were put on parole not to mutiny. 
There was some talk among them of 
overpowering their guards or seizing 
Captain Berg, as he went about freely, 
but the plan was abandoned on account 
of the danger to the women and the 
probability that the ship would be 
blown up. Explosives had been placed 
in various parts of the ship and wires 
run so that they could be fired by an 
electric key from the bridge in case the 
vessel was in danger of being captured. 

All the passengers agree that the 
Germans treated them with courtesy 
and kindness and did all that they could 
to make them comfortable. Food ran 
very short toward the end of the voyage 
across the Atlantic, but the Germans 











THE GREAT WAR 


January 31—Zeppelins bombard Eng- 
land, killing fifty-nine. Food riots 
in Lisbon. 

February 1—British steamer “Ap- 
pam” brought to Norfolk as a Ger- 
man prize. Turkish heir-apparent 
commits suicide. 

February 2—French blow up German 
tunnels in Argonne. Russians ad- 
vance north and south of Erzerum. 

February 3—Germans attack British 
near Loos. Stiirmer succeeds 
Goremykin as Russian premier. 

February 4—Austrians within four- 
teen miles of Durazzo, Albania. 
British relief expedition held up on 
Tigris. 

February 5—Germans bombard allied 
fortifications north of Salonica. 
Germans abandon African Kam- 
erun. 

February 6—England refuses Ameri- 
cans permission to send food . to 
Polish sufferers. Austrians and 
Bulgars join forces at Elbasan, 
Albania. ; 




















shared the same fare as their captives. 
The steward continued to print menu 
cards even when they got down to little 
but bread and rice. 


What the vessel was 
which captured the 
“Appam” and where 
she hailed from is still a mystery. Ac- 
cording to Lieutenant Berg she was the 
“Mowe” (Seagull) and this name was 
on some of the caps of the prize crew, 
but the only “Méwe” known was a 
small surveying vessel which was re- 
ported sunk by the British when they 
bombarded Dar-es-Salaam in German 
East Africa early in the war. This Ger- 
man sea-rover is reported to be a swift 
vessel of some 6000 tons and is sup- 
posed by some to be the German fruit 
steamer “Ponga’”’ converted into a dis- 
guised cruiser. Lieutenant Count 
Dohna, of the German navy, is in com- 
mand. 


The Mysterious 
Raider 














Carter in New York Evening Sun 
‘HERE, UNCLE SAM, SAVE THIS FOR ME” 


If she was fitted out in a German 
port she must have made her way un- 
suspected thru the British fleet which 
guards the mouth of the North Sea. She 
seemed, at any rate, to have no diffi- 
culty in eluding the British cruisers 
which are patrolling the American coast 
outside the three mile limit for the ex- 
press purpose of catching German ves- 
sels. She could hear them talking to- 
gether by wireless and since they did 
not use a code she was able to find their 
position and dodge them. 

It is disconcerting to the British Gov- 
ernment to find that in spite of their 
vigilance there is one and perhaps more 
German cruisers at sea and infesting 
the route around Africa, which liners 
have been taking of late to escape the 
submarines in the Mediterranean. It ap- 
pears that the ““Méwe” or whatever she 
is picked up seven British vessels with- 
in a week between the Canaries and 
Madeira. Her first prize was the steam- 
er “Farringford,” carrying 5000 tons 
of copper ore. This she sank, on Janu- 
ary 10. The same day she encountered 
the “Corbridge,” with 600 tons of coal. 
She was taken along as a collier. Next 
the ““Méwe”’ captured and sank the Ad- 
miralty transport “Dromonby,” with 
6000 tons of coal, the “Author,” with 
8000 tons of general cargo, the Admir- 
alty “Trader,” with 6000 tons of sugar, 
then the “Ariadne,” with 5000 tons of 
wheat. The crews of all these with their 
effects were carefully transferred to 
the “Appam” and so sent to the United 
States. The frozen beef and mutton on 
the “MacTavish” was used to provision 
the ““Miéwe.” 


The proper disposal of 
the “Appam”’ is one of 
the most perplexing 
questions which has been brought be- 
fore our Government in the present 
war. Is she a prize or a German cruis- 
er? What are the rights and status of 
her passengers, who include British offi- 
cials, gunners and seamen, American 
citizens, East Indians and Germans 
who were prisoners of the British when 
the “Appam” was captured? 

Lieutenant Berg, on the assumption 
that he was in command of a German 
naval vessel, paid an official call upon 
the commandant of Fort Monroe as 
soon as he had cast anchor off Old Point 
Comfort. Then he went with the Ger- 
man Vice Consul to the Collector of the 
port of Norfolk and asked permission to 
purchase food and to send the four 
wounded men to the hospital. 

All of those on board except the Ger- 
man prize crew and those who served 
as such on the “Appam” were released 
by orders from Washington after two 
days of lively discussion between the 
British and German embassies and our 
Government. Among the passengers 
thus released the most distinguished are 
Sir Edward Merewether, Governor of 
Sierra Leone, and Lady Merewether, 
Lieutenant Frederick James, Secretary 
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ENGLISH CAPTIVES TAKEN ON THE HIGH SEAS 


Passengers on the “Appam,” brought into port at Norfolk, Virginia, by a German prize crew from the “Méwe,” which had seized her after sink- 
ing five other English vessels. All were released within a few days 


Administrator of Nigeria; F. C. Fuller, 
Commissioner-General of Ashanti, and 
the captains of the six captured vessels. 

This action of our Government im- 
plies that the ““Appam” is to be regard- 
ed as a prize of war, instead of an 
auxiliary cruiser, but the question of 
her disposition remains to be settled 
and may form the subject of long con- 
troversy or litigation with either the 
German or British Governments. The 
British will doubtless contend that ac- 
cording to Article 21 of the Hague 
Convention of 1907 a prize brought 
into a neutral port must be ordered to 
leave at once and if the order is not 
obeyed the ship is to be released and 
turned over to her original owners and 
the prize crew interned during the rest 
of the war. In this case, of course, the 
“Appam” leaving Hampton Roads 
would at once fall into the hands of the 
British cruisers waiting outside and 
would be captured or sunk. But Great 
Britain has refused to consider herself 
bound by the Hague Convention since 
it was not signed by two of the belli- 
gerents, Serbia and Turkey. Moreover, 
neither the United States nor Great 
Britain subscribed to Article 21. 

It is thought likely that the American 
Government will base its ruling not on 
the Hague Convention but on the treaty 
between the United States and Prussia 
concluded in 1799 and modified in 
1828. According to this a prize ship 
may come and go freely. 


The most serious of 
the air attacks on Eng- 
land took place on 
Monday night, January 31. A squadron 
of six or seven Zeppelins passed over 
the midland counties and dropt over 
300 explosive and incendiary bombs. 
Most of these fell harmlessly in the 
fields and canals. Those that exploded 
in the towns destroyed scores of work- 
ing-class homes, but, according to the 
English reports, doing no harm to the 
munition works or military buildings. 
The counties mentioned as suffering 
from the visitation are Norfolk, Lin- 
colnshire, Staffordshire, Suffolk, Leices- 
tershire and Derbyshire. The casualties 
reported amount to 160, of which fifty- 
nine were killed and 101 wounded. 
These comprize eighty-six men, sixty- 
eight women and eight children. 

The Zeppelins passed over some 
places twice or hovered for several 
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hours over a particular spot, trying 
with their searchlights to discover 
where they were. Upon one farmhouse 
which they apparently mistook for an 
important building they wasted thirty 
bombs with no other result than the 
maiming of some sheep and the killing 
of a lot of sparrows. 

Fourteen towns are said to have been 
attacked, but their names are concealed 
by the censor. At one place a Congre- 
gational chapel was struck, where a 
religious service was being conducted 
by a woman. A bomb falling close to 
the building killed her and two women 
in the audience. At another point a 
family consisting of an elderly couple, 
their married daughter, her husband 
and their children were sitting around 
the fire when a bomb exploded in the 
garden path outside the door and they 
were all torn to pieces. Hardly had 
their bodies been removed from the 
ruins of their home when the Zeppelin 
came back and dropt two more bombs 
in the vicinity. 

The Germans justify the raid on the 
ground that it was a blow struck at 
the heart of industrial England, the 
center of the munition manufacture, 
and they claim that the Zeppelins went 
as far as Liverpool on the western 
coast and demolished factories and 
docks. The German War Office denies 
the statement recently made in Parlia- 
ment that the Allies held the su- 
premacy of the air. In proof of the con- 
trary they assert that from October 
to February they lost fifteen aeoplanes 
on the western front while the Allies 
lost at least sixty-three. 

Altho the British anti-aircraft guns 
fired upon the aerial fleet whenever 
they could sight them, none of the 
Zeppelins were brought down on the 
land. A British trawler, however, re- 
ports having sighted a wrecked Zeppe- 
lin floating in the North Sea. The Ger- 
mans who were on the platform of the 
airship begged for rescue, but the Brit- 
ish skipper refused to take any of them 
on board, for he said he could not trust 
the Germans, and since they numbered 
more than twenty and his crew only 
nine he left them in the water and 
went away to report to the authorities. 

Lord Rosebery’s demand for re- 
prisals on Germany is echoed gen- 
erally from the British press and pul- 
pit. But the Manchester Guardian on 
one side and the German Socialist pa- 


per Vorwdrts on the other argue that 
airship raids are futile for military 
puposes and serve only to exasperate 
the enemy and stir them to fiercer re- 
sistance. The coroner’s jury, which held 
the inquest on the thirteen Zeppelin 
victims in Staffordshire, returned a 
verdict of “wilful murder against the 
Kaiser and the Crown Prince as being 
accessories to and after the facts of 
the death.” 

Paris was visited by a Zeppelin on 
the night of January 29. It flew at a 
height of over two miles and was con- 
cealed from view by the fog. Thirty 
aeroplanes took to the air in search of 
it, but it escaped safely and returned 
to Paris on the following evening. 
Fourteen men, nine women and one 
baby were killed and twenty-nine other 
persons injured. The bombs mostly fell 
in the tenement district. In one of the 
demolished houses a Zouave, who had 
returned from the front on a furlough, 
was seated at the table telling war 
stories to his family group assembled 
to welcome him, his wife and daughter, 
his father-in-law, and his sister with 
her two little boys. The bomb, which 
tore off the front of the house, killed 
all seven of them instantly. 

The Zeppelin attacks on Paris are 
stated by the Germans to be in reprisal 
for the bombardment of Freiburg and 
other German unfortified towns by the 
French aeroplanes. 


There are three distinct but 
interrelated campaigns in 
the region between the 
Caucasian mountains and the Persian 
Gulf. On the north the Russians are 
fighting the Turks about Erzerum. On 
the south the British are trying to ad- 
vance up the Tigris River. On the east 
the Russians are invading Persia from 
the Caspian Sea. 

In the first campaign the Russians 
are progressing famously, if we may 
credit the Petrograd reports, which are, 
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Constantinople. They claim that the 
Turks were driven back from the Cau- 
casian border with such slaughter and 
confusion that they failed even to rally 
behind the line of fortifications which 
had been prepared for the defense of 
Erzerum and which extend for more 
than a dozen miles to the north of that 
city. It is rumored that the Turks have 
evacuated Erzerum. This, however, is 
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too incredible to be accepted without 
confirmation, for Erzerum occupies a 
strong and easily defensible position 
among the mountains and should be 
capable of standing a long siege. In 
1878 an English officer who happened 
to be in the city at the time it was at- 
tacked assumed command and held it 
against the Russians till the end of the 
war. The Turks are renowned for stub- 
born resistance when besieged and their 
defense of Gallipoli shows that they 
have not lost their former ability. The 
Russians launched their first attack at 
Erzerum a year ago last October, so the 
Turks and their German allies have had 
abundant time to put the city in a state 
of defense. If then Erzerum surrenders 
shortly it will mean a very complete 
collapse of Ottoman courage. It is much 
more probable that the Russians will be 
content with investing the city and then 
pass on as they did in the case of 
Przemysl in their Galician campaign. 
The reports of their advance to the 
north and the south of Erzerum indi- 
cates that this is what they are doing. 

Of the British on the Tigris we hear 
little, but General Townshend’s force at 
Kut-el-Amara is still holding out and 
General Aylmer’s relief expedition is 
reported to be making progress up the 
rivers. The “rivers of Babylon” came 
to the aid of the English in their dis- 
tress. The flooding of the Tigris filled 
the Turkish entrenchments at Kut and 
drove out their defenders. When the 
British came to examine the works they 
found twenty-two rows of immensely 
deep trenches with miles of communi- 
cating trenches. 

In Persia the Russians have taken 
Sultanabad, but this is southeast of 
Hamadan, whereas they must go south- 
west if they are to give any aid to the 
Engiish on the Tigris. Their advance in 
this direction appears to be barred by 
a force of Persian tribesmen, said to 
number 16,000, under German officers, 
between them and Kermanshah. 

Prince Yussuf Izzedin, the heir ap- 
parent to the Turkish throne, is report- 
‘ed to have committed suicide. Rumor 
has it that he was assassinated or 
forced to kill himself by Enver Pasha, 
the virtual ruler of Turkey, against 
whom the Prince was conspiring. 


President Wilson re- 
turned to Washing- 
ton on the 4th, be- 
lieving that he had been successful in 
arousing public sentiment for the sup- 
port of the Administration’s defense 
plans. He had made ten speeches in 
large public halls, and as many short 
addresses from the platform of his 
train. His reception in those parts of 
the Middle West where there are many 
German-Americans, and in _ places 
where the defense program was said to 
be regarded with hostility, had been en- 
thusiastic. On the 31st, in Milwaukee, 
he said the danger. of any division of 
domestic sentiment on account of race 
affiliations had been exaggerated. He 
knew that when the test should come 
every man’s heart would be for Amer- 
ica first. But there were dangers which 
we could not control. Our vital interests 
might be touched to the quick at any 
moment. He was determined to keep 
out of the war, if possible, but the time 
might come when it would be impossi- 
ble to preserve both peace and honor. 
He repeated his arguments in favor of 
creating a trained reserve of volun- 
teers, men who would not be mere tar- 
gets, but would know something about 
arms, discipline and camp sanitation. 
The impulse behind the movement for 
preparation had not come from the 
manufacturers of arms and ammuni- 
tion. He had urged Congress to provide 
for a Government armor plate factory 
and for plants at which munitions 
could be made. The Government could 
take care of itself. This was not a 
money-making agitation. He was not a 
dupe. “I am not so innocent as I look,” 
said he. The navy had not been neglect- 
ed, but it had been built slowly. It was 
of fine quality, a splendid navy, but it 
was lacking in quantity. The proposed 
five years’ program would make it ade- 
quate for defense. 

In Chicago he said that no one could 
tell whether the United States would-be 
drawn into the war or not. We were 
continually called upon to assert and 
uphold the international law standards 
of times of peace, and had been cruel- 
ly misjudged abroad, where many held 
that we remained neutral merely to 
make money. It was a terrible thing to 
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have the honor of the United States 
placed in one’s keeping. We might have 
to assert the principles of right and 
humanity. What force was available? 
He was confident that Congress would 
approve the defense plans. If they 
should fail, “I may have to suffer the 
mortification and you the disappoint- 
ment of having the combination of 
peace with honor proved impossible.” 


Addressing a great 
audience in Des 
Moines, the Presi- 
dent said some were preaching war and 
asserting it was the duty of the United 
States to seek entanglements abroad 
and deliberately to enter the war. 
Others were preaching peace at any 
price and in any circumstances. There 
was a price which was too high for 
peace, and that price was the loss of 
self-respect. He had found it an anxious 
and difficult task to keep out of the 
war. There was no danger arising in 
our own country, but the danger lay in 
what other nations might do. Was the 
President to do nothing but write mes- 
sages? Was he to do nothing when our 
vital interests and honor were attacked 
by violations of international law? Was 
there to be peace at the expense of 
honor? There should be men behind the 
President so trained that they would 
not be sacrificed. As for the profits of 
manufacturers, the Government plants 
which he had suggested would be 
enough to control prices. 

At Topeka he said there was no new 
or special crisis, but the situation was 
critical every day. There was combusti- 
ble material in this country, and at 
Washington they were trying to cover 
up the exposed tinder. He was asking 
not for a great armament, but for a 
slight increase of the regular army, 
which was not large enough now to pa- 
trol the Mexican border. The force 
was not to be used for aggression or in- 
vasion. But if this country should be in- 
vaded, what would Kansas do? It might 
be necessary to vindicate the rights of 
American citizens on the seas and in 
foreign trade. Only on a most solemn 
occasion would he make such an ap- 
peal. The final test of the validity and 
strength of American ideals had come. 


In Iowa, Kansas 
and Missouri 
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WHERE THE UNITED STATES ARMY IS BUSY 


A supply pack train crossing sixty miles of Texas wilderness on the way from Maifa to an army patrol post. The trip is dangerous on account ot 
Mexican bandits. President Wilson declares that he has been embarrassed by the want of men to protect the American frontier 
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WELCOMING THE PRESIDENT ON HIS PREPAREDNESS PILGRIMAGE 


Great crowds greeted him and heard him enthusiastically wherever he went on his Middle Western 
tour. This is the way Waukegan, Illinois, turned out to see and hear him 


The rest of the world must be made to 
realize just what America stands for. 

There were 18,000 people in his au- 
dience at Kansas City. “I may have to 
ask,” said he, “who stands back of me. 
Where is the force?”’ Editorial sneers at 
his “notes” in papers that opposed 
preparation did not show the real tem- 
per of the people. He pointed out again 
the need of a trained reserve of volun- 
teers. Our great sweep of coast called 
for an adequate navy, but ours was 
fourth in size. At St. Louis he said he 
had found no indifference in the Middle 
West. No other navy had to cover so 
great a coast area for defense and ours 
ought to be incomparably the greatest 
navy in the world. 


ii By a vote of more than 

Philippine two to one the Senate 
Independence },.+ week passed the 
Philippine bill, with the Clarke amend- 
ment, which provides that the islands 
shall be made independent in not less 
than two nor more than four years, 
altho the President is permitted, if in 
his judgment it is expedient and prop- 
er, at the end of four years to delay 
independence during one session of our 
Congress. This makes the final date not 
later than March 4, 1921, but the action 
may be taken before the end of 1918. 
The vote was 52 to 24. All the Demo- 
crats present were counted in the 
affirmative, and with them six Repub- 
licans—Senators Borah, of Idaho; 
Clapp, of Minnesota; Kenyon, of Iowa; 
La Follette, of Wisconsin; Norris, of 
Nebraska, and Works, of California. 
Two days earlier the Clarke amend- 
ment had been adopted by a tie vote 
of 41 to 41, the Vice-President break- 
ing the tie. 

All provisions requiring the Presi- 
dent to negotiate with other nations 
for the neutrality of the islands, and 
another binding the United States to 
guarantee their indevendence for five 
years if neutrality arreements should 


not be obtained, were excluded from the 
bill by a vote of 53 to 31. The retention 
of naval and coaling stations for our 
use was made permissive, instead of 
mandatory, but a motion to exclude all 
reference to such stations was lost by 
a large majority. 

Many amendments designed to 
modify the Clarke amendment were 
proposed. Mr. Hitchcock, chairman of 
the committee, offered one providing 
for some additional delay and condi- 
tioning independence upon the adop- 
tion of a Filipino constitution. This was 
rejected. Another rejected amend- 
ment was Mr. Cummins’s provid- 
ing for an American commission to 
work with the Filipinos for a constitu- 
tion, the adoption of which should pre- 
cede independence. It is said that the 
bill, as passed, has the support of Presi- 
dent Wilson. It now goes to the House, 
where it was passed in the preceding 
Congress, but with no date for inde- 
pendence, altho ultimate independence 
was promised in the preamble. The 
Philippine Assembly and Commission 
passed last week a bill for the pur- 
chase of the Manila railroad by the 
payment of $4,000,000. 


Treaties Favorably bn " —n)hee with 
Reported olombia and 
Nicaragua, which 

have been awaiting action for two 
years, are soon to be considered by the 
Senate. Favorable reports on both of 
them have been ordered by the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. It will 
be recalled that the treaty with Colom- 
bia provided for the payment of $25,- 
000,000 by the United States, with an 
expression of regret that anything had 
occurred to disturb the relations be- 
tween the two countries. Some in the 
Senate held that $25,000,000 was too 
much; others objected to the provision 
that Colombia’s war vessels and mer- 
chant ships in the coastwise trade 
should not be required to pay tolls for 


passing thru. the Panama Canal, and 
some complained that the expression of 
regret was equivalent to an apology and 
an admission that we had done wrong 
in connection with the secession of 
Panama. Before the favorable report 
was ordered, the sum to be paid was re- 
duced to $15,000,000, and the expres- 
sion of regret was made a mutual one, 
in the following words: 

The Governments of the United States 
and the Republic of Colombia, in their 
own names and in the names of their re- 
spective peoples, wishing to put at rest all 
controversies and differences between them 
arising out of the events from which the 
present situation on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama resulted, express sincere regret that 
anything should have occurred to interrupt 
or to mar the relations of cordial friend- 


ship that had so long subsisted between the 
two countries. 


The vote in committee was 8 to 7, 
all the Republicans opposing a favorable 
report, while all the Democrats, except 
Mr. Clarke, of Arkansas, were for it. 
A motion made by Mr. Borah, for open 
discussion of the report in the Senate, 
is pending. Predictions are made that 
the two-thirds required for ratification 
cannot be obtained, as nearly all of the 
Republicans and several Democrats are 
in opposition. The Minister from Co- 
lombia has publicly exprest his disap- 
proval of the changes made by the com- 
mittee. 

The treaty with Nicaragua was re- 
ported by a vote of 10 to 3. It provides 
that we shall pay $3,000,000, receiving 
in return the exclusive right to make a 
canal on the Nicaragua route, three 
small islands, and a naval base in the 
Bay of Fonseca. Salvador and Hon- 
duras have objected to such a use of 
the bay, which touches their coasts. 
Probably the committee will soon order 
a favorable report on the treaty with 
Hayti, under which we are already ex- 
ercising the powers of a financial pro- 
tectorate in that country. There is said 
to be no serious opposition. 


Villa, with a few 
followers, has thus 
far defied the Car- 
ranza bands that have been pursuing 
him. At the beginning of last week 
there were reports that he had been 
surrounded. Two days later it became 
known that he had destroyed railroad 
bridges between Juarez and Chihuahua 
City, intercepted a train, robbed the 
passengers and killed one of them. This 
was General Oruelas, formerly for two 
or three years in command of the Villa 
garrison at Juarez. Not long ago he ac- 
cepted amnesty from Carranza, and he 
was on his way to join Carranza’s army 
in the south. Having taken him from 
the train, Villa denounced him as a 
traitor, and put him to death with his 
own hand. On the following day it was 
said that Villa was approaching the 
boundary at Ojinaga, with several 
mules carrying stolen gold and silver 
bullion. The American troops were 
watching for him, and had been in- 
structed to put him under arrest. But 
instead of trying to cross the line, he 
attacked the Carranza garrison at 
Montezuma, 100 miles south of Juarez. 
It is said that General Argumedo, an- 
other rebel who was successful recently 
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in the vicinity of Torreon, has been de- 
feated and made a prisoner. But on 
the east coast, in the oil district, be- 
tween Tuxpam and Tampico, the Car- 
ranza forces have suffered reverses, 
and the oil camps have been looted. 
Bandits are in possession of the coun- 
try between Vera Cruz and the capital, 
and brigandage prevails thruout south- 
ern Mexico. The people are fleeing to 
the towns for safety. 

Carranza’s Minister of Justice ex- 
plains that the acquisition of real es- 
tate by foreigners has been forbidden 
because Mexican owners, being in dis- 
tress, are driven to sell at very low 
prices, and also for the reason that 
speculators have been using the coun- 
try’s depreciated currency to their dis- 
advantage in making purchases. Car- 
ranza desires to keep the land in Mex- 
ican hands. It is understood that bank- 
ers in New York are not willing to 
make loans to the Carranza Govern- 
ment, which is sorely in need of money, 
unless they receive both from Carranza 
and from our Government assurances 
which neither is expected to give. Some 
have suggested such a financial pro- 
tectorate as has been established in 
Santo Domingo. There is in Mexico a 
movement for woman suffrage, origi- 
nating in Yucatan, where a Woman’s 
Congress was recently held. In the Mex- 
ican capital a thousand clerks employed 
in the retail stores are on strike for a 
wage increase of twenty-five per cent, 
to be paid in gold. 


A fire, which origi- 
nated in an explosion, 
destroyed a large 
part of the Canadian Parliament Build- 
ing at Ottawa on the night of the 3d 
inst. The House of Commons was in 
session when the fire started in the 
reading room, and there were many 
persons in the great building, one of 
the finest examples of Gothic architec- 
ture, which was erected at a cost of 
$6,000,000. The Speaker’s wife, Mme. 
Sevigny, escaped with her children by 
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WHEN THE MOUNTAIN STRIKES AT THE RAILROAD 
An avalanche hurled two cars of a Great Northern train from the track near Corea Station, 
Washington, in the Cascade Mountains, on January 22. This steel day coach was carried seventy 
feet down the mountain side 


leaping from a window into a life net, 
but two of her guests, Mme. Bray and 
Mme. Morin, of Quebec, lost their lives. 
Other victims were the assistant clerk 
of the House of Commons; B. B. Law, 
a member from Nova Scotia; a police- 
man and two employees. Martin Bur- 
rell, Minister of Agriculture, was 
severely burned. The legislators had 
great difficulty in reaching places of 
safety, as the rooms and corridors were 
quickly filled with smoke. Sir Robert 
Borden, the premier, was rescued by 
the Minister of Public Works. Firemen 
saved the Library of Parliament and 
the two wings in which were minis- 
terial offices, but the main part of the 
structure, containing the House and 
Senate chambers, was almost wholly 
destroyed. 

Fire Chief Graham, of Ottawa, says 
that the fire was the work of an in- 
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ANADA’S PARLIAMENT BUILDING IN FLAMES 


Fire destroyed the Dominion Parliament Building in Ottawa on February 3 and 4, causing a loss 
of seven lives and about five million dollars. All Canada suspects a German plot, but incendiarism 
had not been proved 





cendiary. The initial explosion burst 
open the doors of the reading room. 
Hand extinguishers that were used only 
added fuel to the flames, for they had 
been filled with gasoline, probably by 
those who caused the fire. In the fol- 
lowing two days there were explosions 
and fires in four neighboring factories 
where munitions or clothing for sol- 
diers are made. One factory was de- 
stroyed. Soldiers on guard drove away 
with rifle shots a man who, it is be- 
lieved, was planning to wreck the great 
Victoria bridge at Montreal. One man 
arrested because it was thought that 
he started the fire in the Parliament 
Building has been released, his inno- 
cence having been shown. It is asserted 
that warning was given to an officer 
of our Government three weeks ago 
that attempts to destroy the Parlia- 
ment Building, two or three other 
prominent buildings and several Cana- 
dian munition factories, would soon be 
made. 


By a _ unanimous 
vote the legislature 
of Manitoba, Can- 
ada, has passed an act giving women 
the right to vote. Only one member, 
Joseph Hamelin, Conservative, even 
spoke against the measure and his ar- 
gument that “votes for women might 
cause domestic troubles at election 
time” did not prevent his voting for it. 
As soon as the royal assent is given the 
women of Manitoba will have the right 
to vote at all except Federal elections, 
and to sit in the legislature. 

The fight for suffrage in Canada is 
being carried on by women of all 
classes thru their various societies and 
organizations. Most of their work has 
been a direct appeal to the legislators 
—a method similar to that being used 
by the suffragists at Washington now— 
and there has been little or no popu- 
lar agitation thru a general campaign. 
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FROM STATE TO STATE 








DELAWARE: Citizens inter- 
ested in the civic welfare of 
Wilmington, working in con- 
cert with the United States 
Bureau of Education, have in- 
augurated a movement to 
make Wilmington an English- 
speaking city. The large num- 
ber of foreigners attracted to 
that city and vicinity by the 
great munition plants and by 
the enlarged operations of its 
many other industrial institu- 
tions has well-nigh over- 
whelmed the English-speaking 
population. But it is believed 
that the day and _ evening 
schools which are being opened 
for the study of English will 
soon bring about the desired 
change, since the foreigners 
generally are eager, and there- 
fore quick, to learn the lan- 
guage of the country. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
The committee appointed by 
Congress to investigate the re- 
lations between the _ Federal 
Government and the District of 
Columbia has just presented a 
unanimous report. The _half- 
and-half plan is to be abol- 
ished; a fair system of taxa- 
tion of residents is to be de- 
vised; the proceeds of this tax- 
ation are to be covered into a 
special fund to be applied to 
the expenses of the District; 
any supplementary needs are 
to be met by Congressional ap- 
ropriation from the Federal 
reasury. There seems to be a 
general conviction that the re- 
port will be adopted, thereby 
eliminating one great source of 
delay in Congress and provid- 
ing a system of government for 
the city far better adapted to 
its needs. The half-and-half 
plan was a source of endless 
bickerings, and gave occasion 
for any amount of petty poli- 
tics. It will now rest with Con- 
gress alone to make the city a 
truly National Capital. 


ILLINOIS: After four and a 
half years of careful investiga- 
tion, costing upward of $500,- 
000, a committee of the Chica- 
go Association of Commerce 
has reported that it is utterly 
impractical to electrify the 
steam railroad terminals in 
that city. Technically it could 
be done, but financially it is 
out of the question. The inves- 
tigation was probably the most 
exhaustive ever made in this 
country for a similar purpose, 
which was to ascertain how far 
the pollution of the air was 
due to railroad locomotives and 
what it would cost to electrify 
the terminals. The committee 
finds that electrification would 
subtract only 1,291,282 tons of 
coal from the total of 21,208,- 
886 now consumed annually in 
the city and that the cost of 
the change would probably be 
nearly $275,000,000. Dean Goss, 
of the college of engineering of 
the University of Illinois, signs 
the report as chief engineer. 


INDIANA: The _ committee 
appointed by Governor Ralston 
some time ago to study the 
problem of mental defectiveness 
in Indiana, has done its prelim- 
inary organization work and is 
now beginning a survey of men- 
tal defectives in the state. The 
Rev. Francis H. Gavisk, chair- 


man of the committee, says: 
“As a state we do not know our 
problem and have not been able 
to solve it intelligently. We 
need a program that will be ac- 
cepted by those among us who 
are informed and that can be 
presented by us to the people 
as a practicable plan for the 
next fifty years. We realize that 
the mentally disturbed are sick 
persons and should not be in- 
carcerated in jails and poor asy- 
lums. We shall strive to agree 
on what can be done to pre- 
vent insanity, how knowledge 
as to prevention can be diffused 
and what is best to be done 
with the problem of the feeble 
minded.” 


KENTUCKY: The fiction, so 
pleasing to humorists, that 
Kentucky is the home and 
headquarters of the moonshiner 
is officially denied by Internal 
Revenue Commissioner Os- 
born’s recent ‘report, which 
gives that distinction to 
Georgia. In the last year a 
total of 3832 illicit distilleries 
were seized by revenue agents. 

these seizures 1212 were in 
Georgia, 786 in North Caro- 
lina, 530 in Alabama, 402 in 
Virginia, 320 in Tennessee and 
232 in Kentucky, leaving only 
350 for all the rest of the 
United States and territories. 
As an indication either that 
moonshining is increasing or 
that revenue officers are becom- 
ing more active, the fact may 
be cited that as against the 
3832 seizures in 1915 there 
were only 2677 in 1914. 


MARYLAND: After three 
years of investigation the vice 
commission appointed by Gov- 
ernor Goldsborough in January, 
1913, kas made its report. The 
most striking feature of the al- 
together distressing report is an 
allegation that there are several 
institutions in Baltimore which 
traffic in new-born babes, eighty 
or ninety per cent of whom die 
soon after birth. The commis- 
sion avers that no less than 
5000 of these babies have been 
buried since 1886 in a certain 
plot of ground approximately 
fifty-five feet square. Now the 
KIkeltimore Grand Jury is de- 
manding from the commission 
all books and papers on which 
it bases its report, but it is said 
members of the commission 
have declared they will go to 
jail before giving up the names 
and dates which they omitted 
from their report. 


MICHIGAN: Official Michi- 
gan, led by State Veterinarian 
Dunphy, with’ the approval of 
Governor Ferris, is making a 
bitter fight on the United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture. In his latest annual re- 
port to Congress Secretary 
Houston placed the blame for 
the recent nation-wide spread 
of foot-and-mouth disease on 
the Michigan state officials in 
charge of live stock sanitation. 
Dr. Dunphy now comes back 
with an open letter, approved 
by Governor Ferris, in which 
he asserts that after the 
Michigan authorities reported 
several cases as showing symp- 
toms of this disease, the Fed- 
eral authorities investigated the 


cases and declared them to be 
another and _  non-contagious 
disease. The letter concludes 
with the assertion that had not 
the Department of Agriculture 
made this error the foot-and- 
mouth disease might easily have 
been confined to one county in 
Michigan and one in Indiana. 


OHIO: At the recent conven- 
tion of the Ohio National 
Guard in Cincinnati a move- 
ment was begun toward the es- 
tablishment of a _ state con- 
stabuJary in Ohio similar to 
that of Pennsylvania. Colonel 
Charles Hake, of the First 
Regiment, and other leaders 
urged this as the only means of 
allaying the antagonism of or- 
ganized labor to the militia. 
They would have the National 
Guard removed from the possi- 
bility of service as strike break- 
ers, since such service results in 
ill feeling on the part of labor 
unionists and keeps many de- 
sirable men from coéperating 
with the state militia. 


RHODE ISLAND: The City 
Plan Commission of Provi- 
dence has proposed a new 
eighty-foot highway along the 
water front from the city’s 
center to South Providence, 
with many attractive improve- 
ments between this boulevard 
and the harbor, such as the re- 
grading of a large territory and 
the establishment of spacious 
playgrounds. Since much of the 
space to the east of the pro- 
posed highway is waste land, it 
is argued that its reclamation 
would be an investment instead 
of an expense. The total cost 
of the improvement is estimated 
at $1,258,900, but it is claimed 
that enlarged valuation of ad- 
joining properties and _ the 
greatly increased assessable 
value of the improved territory 
} agg much more than offset 
this. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: One of 
the most noticeable effects of 
the European war so far as this 
state is concerned is the large 
increase in production of sul- 
phurie acid by the many ferti- 
lizer plants located here. While 
the sale of fertilizers has fallen 
off considerably, this loss has 
been far more than offset by the 
sales of sulphuric acid to the 
munition plants. Another fea- 
ture of this business is the re- 
vival of trade in American 
sulphur. For many years those 
fertilizer plants which manu- 
facture their own acid have 
been using iron pyrites from 
Spain, but the difficulty of pro- 
euring this material has turned 
them to purchasing cake sul- 
phur from the western Gulf 
states, where it is now pro- 
duced in abundance by a new 
process. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: The At- 
torney General of this state has 
decided to appeal from the re- 
cent decision of Judge James 
D. Elliott, of the United States 
District Court, which  de- 
elared the South Dakota “blue 
sky” law unconstitutional. 
The case was instituted by 
William and Harry Morley, 
father and son, who were ar- 
rested at Parker, in this state, 
on a charge of selling stock of 
a Sioux Falls stockyard com- 





pany without having first se- 
cured authority to do so from 
the state officers. Similar laws: 
in other states have been de- 
clared unconstitutional, but 
this is the first case to be ap- 
pealed to the United States 
Supreme Court. 


TEXAS: Experts and sight- 
seers from all parts of the 
country are thronging to the 
White Point gas field, seven 
miles from Corpus Christi, to 
see what is described as the 
most wonderful gas well in the 
world. This well was “brought 
in” on the last day of 1915, 
when gas gushed from it with 
such force that its roar could 
be heard for fifteen miles. 
Within the next few days it 
had been visited by hundreds 
of experts, and all agreed that 
it was the greatest “gasser” 
ever known. At last accounts 
all attempts to control it had 
failed. Heavy casing set in 2500 
feet of cement with a 5000- 
pound valve at the top proved 
insufficient and resulted in an 
explosion which caused the 
earth to cave in for a hundred 
feet around the well. Indeed, 
with gas, water and rocks 
bursting from it, the basin has 
become practically the crater of 
a small but very active vol- 
cano. 


VIRGINIA: Friends of higher 
education for women in this 
state believe that this year they 
are going to win the battle 
which has been repeatedly lost 
in the General Assembly. A 
bill, approved by the rector and 
board of visitors of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and prac- 
tically approved by Governor 
Stuart in a message to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, has been intro- 
duced in the House of Dele- 
gates, where seventeen leading 
members stand as_sponsors for 
it. The bill provides for the es- 
tablishment “near the Uni- 
versity of Virginia of a co- 
ordinate college for women, 
which shall be affiliated with 
the university and form an in- 
tegral part thereof,” but in 
which there shall be no co-edu- 
eation of the sexes in the col- 
legiate, master of arts, law, 
engineering and medical depart- 
ments. 


WASHINGTON: These are 
busy days for officers charged 
with the duty of enforcing the 
new prohibition law. It is said 
that very little of the large 
quantity of liquor which was 
known to be in the state just 
before this law went into effect 
has been shipped away. In 
Seattle, which is now one of 
the largest “dry” cities in the 
world, it is estimated that in 
the last two weeks of open sell- 
ing not less than $1,000,000 
worth of strong drink was 
bought and hidden away in pri- 
vate houses. A large number of 
saloons thruout the state con- 
tinue to do business, pretending 
to sell only soft drinks, tho 
strongly suspected of harden- 
ing them for known customers. 
Yet the law must be to a con- 
siderable extent effective, since 
hospitals everywhere are said to 
be filled with patients suffering 
from the sudden stoppage of 
their liquor supplies. 

















CONFESSIONS OF A PEACE PILGRIM 


BY HELEN RING ROBINSON 


Henry Ford Peace Expedition 

that sailed to Europe last De- 
cember believed the “miracle” might 
happen. I was one of them. The mir- 
acle—that somehow, thru God’s prov- 
idence, we might hasten the estab- 
lishment of a righteous peace for 
blood-soaked Europe. There might 
be only one chance in a million, but 
with a world aflame I was even will- 
ing to gamble on miracles. 

Moreover, there were those docu- 
ments in the keeping of Mme. Rosika 
Schwimmer! Documents duly authen- 
ticated, we were assured, which 
showed that the belligerents were all 
eagerly awaiting the “miracle,” too. 
And the fact that most of us on the 
Peace Ship were people of no impor- 
tance could count as nothing against 
the expedition, whose strength must 
lie in the compeliing power of a big, 
unselfish, courageous idea—not on 
“Who’s Who in America.” 

But the “miracle” did not happen. 


ME. SCHWIMMER, a brilliant 

Hungarian woman, was from 
the beginning of the adventure to its 
close the controlling force of the ex- 
pedition. By the time we reached 
Norway every member of the party 
who was not absorbed into her re- 
markable personality realized that 
this was a heavy handicap. 

Mme. Schwimmer was on fire with 
zeal for the success of the expedition. 
But the very fact of her race, in a 
certain sense the fact of her sex, also, 
with the years of her life set against 
a background of suspicion and in- 
trigue and autocracy, made her pe- 
culiarly unfitted for the leadership of 
some 170 Americans, many of them 
given to large language on the sub- 
ject of “democracy.” 

And yet, as her devotees would in- 
dignantly protest, if ever a daring 
soul questioned the infallibility of 
her leadership or her right to dic- 
tate the very thoughts of the Peace 
Pilgrims, “there never would have 
been a Henry Ford Peace Expedition 
if it had not been for Rosika 
Schwimmer.” 

That is quite true. 

So much the finer, then, would have 
been her renunciation if she had been 
great enough to renounce. If, after 
formulating the big idea, after en- 
listing Henry Ford for the adven- 
ture, by the force of her vibrant 
earnestness, after placing her knowl- 
edge and her documents at the dis- 
posal of the expedition, she had 
shown the still greater devotion of 
effacing herself from it, who knows 
but the “miracle” might have waited 
on the renunciation? 


S OME of the members of the 











The first woman senator in the 
United States is already known to 
the readers of The Independent 
thru the story of her experiences 
in the State Senate of Colorado, 
published in The Independent of 
April 20, 1914, Mrs. Robinson also 
wrote a strong plea for industrial 
peace among the Colorado miners, 
which appeared in The Independ- 
ent for May 11, 1914.—THE EDITOR. 




















S these are my confessions, I am 

willing to admit that I do not 
carry my pacifism to the point of bel- 
ligerency. But a super-pacifist is dif- 
ferent. It was the super-pacifists who 
gave the Peace Pilgrims the “third 
degree” on a stormy December night 
in mid-ocean. 

There were, of course, some self- 
seekers and grafters in the expedi- 
tion. It could hardly be otherwise 
with a company of nearly two hun- 
dred Americans, gathered together 
in great haste, to travel what was, 
after all, a rainbow route—with a 
multimillionaire and unlimited pots 
of gold at the end of it. 

Most of the Peace Pilgrims, how- 
ever, were devoted lovers of human- 
ity, so moved by the horrors of the 
war which is making a desert of civ- 
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New York Evening Mail. © S. S. McClure 
WELL, DAVID DID IT 








ilization that they had left their 
homes and their business, had en- 
dured inconvenience and ridicule and 
financial loss, had dared the wintry 
gales of the North Atlantic and the 
perils of mine-strewn waters to fol- 
low a vision of peace and good will. 

It would seem that they could read 
their titles clear to honorable stand- 
ing on the Peace Ship. 

But some of the self-elected elect 
among the super-pacifists thought 
otherwise. They believed the time had 
come for a sifting of souls. 

Somebody-Or-Other appointed a 
committee and this committee, in col- 
laboration with Mme. Schwimmer, 
prepared a platform with three 
planks. The first two planks dealt, in 
placid, platonic terms, with world 
peace and international disarma- 
ment. Then came the third plank, 
better known as the “third degree” 
which pledged the unyielding opposi- 
tion of all members of the Ford 
Peace Expedition to any increase 
whatever, under any circumstances 
whatever, of the naval or military 
forces of the United States, and 
called upon all good Americans 
everywhere to oppose the recom- 
mendations of President Wilson’s 
message on preparedness, lately de- 
livered to Congress. 

Now only one member of the com- 
pany, Mr. S. S. McClure, had read 
the President’s message. There were 
some, therefore, who felt incompe- 
tent to pass judgment upon it. There 
were others who thought themselves 
unequal to fixing the policy of Amer- 
ica amid whatever flux of circum- 
stances in a war-tossed world. There 
were those whose indignation at the 
manner of presenting the platform 
left them little concern with its mat- 
ter. 

“If we must sign such a document 
in order to be welcome guests at this 
‘house party,’ surely, in common 
courtesy, a copy of it should have 
been sent us with the invitation,” 
protested one of these, a woman from 
the West who had sacrificec much to 
join the expedition. 

But there was no escaping the 
“third degree.” The platform com- 
mittee were determined. There could 
be no discussion. No comma in the 
document could be altered. The ora- 
cle had spoken. The tripod was un- 
shaken. Only those who were willing 
to sign the platform could remain 
“full members” of the Henry Ford 
Peace Expedition. The souls of the 
expedition must be sifted. 

They were. 

It is an interesting fact that the 
name of every self-seeker in the 
party is written large after that fa- 
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mous platform, with the 


The orators of our par- 








names, I gladly grant, of 
many sincere and earnest 





men and women who be- 
lieved in the declaration 
and lost sight of the other 
issues involved. 

It was about this time 
that, for all my knack of 
hoping, I lost hope of the 
“miracle.” 

But my belief in the 
good to be accomplished 
by the expedition never 
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(we ARE ALL FOR PEACE. WHAT KIND OF PEACE? 











ty feared our mission 
might prove fruitless in 
Denmark, for that little 
nation, in the grip of a 
monstrous fear, passed 
some months ago a law 
forbidding all public meet- 
ings to discuss public 
questions. Yet a score of 
private receptions and 
club meetings gave ample 
opportunity for explain- 
ing the purposes of the 








faded. And even assum- [ 
ing, as I am willing to, 
that the “Unofficial Neu- 
tral Conference” which 
we left behind us may ac- 
complish little or nothing, 
the results of the expedi- 
tion justify that belief. 
It is unfortunate that 
our Eastern press has 
created so different and 
so false an impression. 
But here again I blame 
the incompetency of the 
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expedition, while at a ban- 
quet given by The Politi- 
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Peace Party administra- 
tion for much of the 
cynicism of the newspa- 
per people attached to the expedition. 

Most of the newspaper men and 
women came with open minds. That 
was their business. Some of them 
thrilled to the same hope that in- 
spired Henry Ford. One of them, 
the representative of a great news- 
gathering agency, a hater of war 
and injustice, an incurable ideal- 
ist, told me on the first day of our 
outward journey that he also be- 
lieved in the possibility of the “mir- 
acle.” Yet before we reached Chris- 
tiania his wireless reports bit like 
acid, and others of the press people 
grew increasingly antagonistic. 

Much of this was mere contagious- 
ness. But for some of it Mme. 
Schwimmer and her subordinates 
were plainly responsible. Newspaper 
men mistrust the oracle and the tri- 
pod. And even a reporter is human, 
after all, You rarely melt him to ten- 
derness and praise by calling him a 
liar and a brute—even if he is one. 

Doubtless it is all very different in 
Hungary. 


HERE are “war millionaires” in 
Norway as in America, twenty- 
five newly made ones in the small city 
of Bergen alone. Perhaps that was 
one reason why, when we reached 
the capital of Norway, we found the 
press not apathetic but hostile. 
Moreover our expedition had been 
tagged as “pro-German”—and Chris- 
tiania sympathizes with the Allies. 
Yet in Christiania, from the be- 
ginning of our stay there, the big 
idea of the Peace Ship justified it- 
self. 


Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Daily News 


ON THE PEACE SHIP 


Remember that this “big idea” 
was ‘not the “miracle” of which a few 
of us mild-minded voyagers dreamed. 
While Jenkin Lloyd Jones was swath- 
ing the idea in metaphors and things 
like that, Henry Ford stripped it of 
all its trappings and observed casu- 
ally, “It pays to advertise.” 

To advertise, to mobilize the forces 
of peace as the forces of war have 
been advertised for ten thousand 
years—that was the true purpose of 
the Henry Ford Peace Expedition. 

Ours was the first great peace ad- 
vertising expedition in history. And 
the peace we advertised was not a 
mere negation, a cessation of strife. 
It was a deep, abiding constructive 
force. It was the soul of an individ- 
ual, the soul of a nation. We adver- 
tised that the soul of America was 
peace. And Norway answered that 
her soul was peace also. The sci- 
ence and the scholarship of Nor- 
way as represented in the famous 
organization rather ineptly styled 
“The Student Body” welcomed us 
and joined in our campaign. The 


ministerial alliance arranged a great | 


mass meeting for us. The Social 
Democrats arranged another. And 
when we left Norway a representa- 
tive group of men and women accom- 
panied us as members of the party. 

In Stockholm the story was re- 
peated with emphasis. The waves of 
war are breaking very close to those 
Scandinavian countries, cruel waves 
and high. And only war was talked 
of when we reached Stockholm ; when 
we left the city a week later everyone 
was talking peace. 





ken, the greatest newspa- 
per of all Scandinavia, the 
na}; Speakers were assured an 
| } audience of a million read- 
ers. 

The last stopping place 
before the disbanding of 
our party was at The 
Hague. 

Now The Hague is a 
little blasé about peace, 
tho she thinks she invent- 
ed it. Yet it was in that 
city I had, my most in- 
spiring experience. 

I was riding with two other mem- 
bers of the expedition in an open 
taxi. Our car stopped for a moment 
just as a middle aged Hollander, an 
artizan, plainly, was passing. He 
looked at us, then stopped, and lift- 
ing his hat said just two words. 
“America! Peace!” while his voice 
had a tone and his eyes had a light 
as if he were before a shrine. 





E had all, no doubt, fallen far 
short of what we meant, we 
Peace Pilgrims who had left our own 
country with the gibes of newspaper 
paragraphists ringing in our ears. 
But for all our failures we had at 
least done this for our native land: 
People had reproached us with be- 
ing a buzzard nation when first we 
landed. They accused us of feeding 
too noisily on war profits. 

From the beginning we had told 
them another story, of the millions 
on millions of plain Americans like 
ourselves who shared in Europe’s 
agony and ardently longed for peace. 

They had listened to us. Sometimes 
we could feel that our words carried 
conviction. And here was a man who 
had learned the truth—that the real 
soul of America is peace. 

I recalled how various militant 
Americans, including a former Pres- 
ident of the United States, had been 
distrest last December lest our 
expedition should make America ap- 
pear ridiculous. I am glad to record 
now how the expedition helped to 
make the name of the United States 
once more respectable. 

S. S. Rotterdam 




















LOWER CALIFORNIA 


WHY WE NEED IT AND IT NEEDS US 


NE of the important ques- 
tions coming before the pres- 
ent Congress is that of the 
rectification of our Mexican frontier. 
Two bills have been introduced, one 
providing for the purchase of Lower 
California and the other for the pur- 
chase of that strip of it which bars 
us from the Gulf of California. It is 
an exceptionally favorable time to 
secure these much needed accessions 
of our territory, now when the presi- 
dency of Mexico is held by a man 
who owes his position to American 
support and when the Powers whose 
ambitions such action would thwart 
are occupied elsewhere. Lower Cali- 
fornia is of little value to Mexico, 
the population is sparse, less than 
one to the square mile, and its re- 
sources are undeveloped. The money 
we would pay for it would be very 
welcome to Mexico, now impov- 
erished by five years of anarchy. 
The need for at least a rectifica- 
tion of the boundary line will be 
apparent to any one by a glance at 
a map of the territorial expansion of 
our country. He will see that the line 
between Mexico and the United 
States, established by the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848, starts 
out along the southern side of New 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


but were intentionally deviated just 
enough to miss it. This impression 
is historically correct. The map re- 
veals two unfortunate episodes in 
American diplomacy. Whenever the 
physicist sees a line like these, 
which starts out straight in one di- 
rection and suddenly turns off at 
an angle he knows that the change 
of direction is due to the conflict of 
two forces. Now the conflict in this 
case is that between the North and 
the South which culminated a little 
later in the Civil War, the desire of 
the Southerners for more territory, 
the determination of the Northerners 
to prevent their getting any. Some- 
how between the two the nation got 
cheated out of the territory it 
thought it was buying. 

Exactly how it happened is a mys- 
tery that historians have never been 
able to clear up. According to Mex- 
ican tradition the Yankees for all 
their shrewdness were outwitted; 
the commissioners, with their heads 
muddled by mescal, were fooled with 
false maps. We know at least that 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was 
negotiated by a man, N. P. Trist, 
who had been recalled and disavowed 
four months before. How creditable 
a representative of the United States 


he was will be understood from what 
President Polk says of him in his 
diary: 

A very base man. . . . An impu- 
dent and unqualified scoundrel. . 
Destitute of honor or principle. ee 
He admits he is acting without au- 
thority and in violation of a positive 
order recalling him. f there 
is any legal provision for his punish- 
ment he ought to be severely handled. 

No wonder the President was dis- 
appointed at Trist’s bargain with 
Mexico. The instructions given to 
Trist stated that it was of the “ut- 
most importance” to get Lower as 
well as Upper California and New 
Mexico. If he could not induce the 
Mexicans to cede Lower California 
he was to insist upon the thirty-two- 
degree line and the land lying south 
of the Gila River. He was authorized 
to offer up to $20,000,000 for Upper 
California and New Mexico, $5,000,- 
000 more for Lower California and 
$5,000,000 more for the right of way 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
The treaty Trist signed at Gaudalupe 
Hidalgo gave us only half of the Gila 
and no access to the Gulf. Lower 
California was left out. So was 
Tehuantepec, for the Mexican com- 
missioners stated that they had just 
sold out the Isthmian rights to Eng- 
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head of the Gulf. 

While puzzling over the 
erratic course of this 
boundary line he will see 
that an attempt was made 
later to rectify it by what 
is marked on the map as 
the “Gadsden Purchase, 
1853.” Here a line starts 
straight westward, about 
forty miles south of the 
former line, but it, too, 
gets somehow switched 
off the track and makes 
a dive to the north in- 
stead of going on to the 
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great state of exultation” 
over so favorable a treaty 
granted to a defeated na- 
tion. What our President 
thought about it may be 
inferred from what he 
said about Trist. Never- 
theless he recommended 
it to the Senate, for he 
knew that he would be 
lucky even to get so much 
in the face of the opposi- 
tion of New England. As 
it was the treaty would 
have been lost if there 
had been three more votes 








Gulf of California. 

The impression one 
gets from the map is that 
both boundary lines were 
intended to be drawn 
straight west to the Gulf, 





AN ERRATIC BOUNDARY 


When Western school children study geography they wonder why our south- 
western boundary runs so as to give to Mexico the mouth of the Colorado 
River, and the more they find out why the less they like it. In 1848 and 1853 
the American Government tried to purchase land which would give us 
access to the Gulf of California and both times it was foiled—not by Mexico 
but by the jealousy of the Northeastern States. Now another effort is being 


made and we shall see what comes of it 


cast against it. 

Daniel Webster, who 
led the opposition, said: 

I hope it will be remem- 
bered, in all future time, 
that on this question of the 
accession of these new 
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territories of almost boundless extent, 
I voted against them and against the 
treaty which contained them. 

Webster need not have worried. 
He is remembered all right—and 
with execration by the millions who 
live in the “almost boundless” terri- 
tories which he would have con- 
signed to Mexican rule forever. The 
school children of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Wyoming, Colorado, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Utah and Cali- 
fornia as they learn history come to 
regard Webster as the New Yorkers 
do Benedict Arnold. 

When it was realized that the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo cut us 
off from the Gulf of California and 
prevented us from running a rail- 
road on the southern side of the Gila 
River an effort was made to rectify 
the blunder by buying another strip 
of Mexican territory. General Gads- 
den found President Santa Anna 
willing to sell, and he arranged for 
the purchase of 39,000,000 acres in 
Chihuahua and Sonora for $20,000,- 
000, the new line to run along paral- 
lel thirty-one degrees to the Gulf of 
California. But the Senate apparent- 
ly did not consider the land worth 
fifty cents an acre so the price and 
the area acquired were both cut down 
by half and again the boundary line 
was run so as to shut us off from the 
Gulf. 

That did not matter much when 
the country was unsettled, but now 
there are 250,000 acres of farms and 
homes on the American side of the 


boundary and twice as much more 
of American land which might be 
brought under irrigation if we were 
not debarred from the control of the 
river on the southern side of the 
imaginary line which forms the 
boundary. As it is the people of the 
Imperial Valley, one of the most 
prosperous parts of California, are 
dependent upon the good will and 
efficiency of the Mexican Govern- 
ment and their farms and homes may 
be swept away unless the United 
States obtains the mouth of the 
Colorado River. 

The acquisition of the whole of 
Baja California is a matter of great- 
er importance and greater urgency. 
It is needed both for its agricultural 
and mineral value and as a protec- 
tion to our western coast and the 
Panama Canal. The peninsula ex- 
tends southward about seven hun- 
dred miles. It is therefore as long as 
Italy, tho only half as wide. 

That the control of the peninsula 
of Lower California is necessary for 
national safety is evidenced by the 
Lodge resolution of 1912, which ex- 
tends or interprets the Monroe doc- 
trine to prohibit the acquisition by 
a foreign power of any harbor which 
“might threaten the communications 
or safety of the United States.” This 
was past by the Senate at the time 
when it was supposed that Japan was 
trying to acquire Magdalena Bay in 
Lower California. That the signifi- 
cance of this action was well under- 
stood by the Germans is shown by 


the discussion of the Magdalena- 
Bay-Fall in Dr. Kraus’s comprehen- 
sive work on Die Monroedoktrin in 
ihren Beziehungen zur amerikani- 
schen Diplomatie und zum Vélker- 
recht. Back in the nineties the 
Kaiser tried to purchase from Mex- 
ico two of the harbors of Lower 
California “for his own personal 
use,” but Secretary Hay was on the 
watch for him and put a stop to it. 

During the present war Turtle 
Bay in Lower California has been 
used as a coaling station by Japan 
and Great Britain. Mexico was in no 
condition to prevent the violation of 
its neutrality and our Government 
was under the circumstances not dis- 
posed to interfere. The warships 
may be there yet for aught we know. 

These three incidents of many 
simply illustrate the difficulties 
which arise inevitably from the pres- 
ent situation. So long as Mexico 
holds the peninsula there is danger 
that we may be involved in trouble 
over it either with Mexico or some 
other power. The best kind of pre- 
paredness is the exercize of fore- 
sight in the removal of the causes 
of possible quarrels. A few million 
dollars spent in the purchase of 
Lower California would be better in- 
surance against war than a billion 
spent on army and navy. The sever- 
ance of the Californias in 1848 has 
been injurious to Alta California 
and ruinous to Baja California and 
their reunion now would be of bene- 
fit to both. 








THE CHARGE 
BY. GERTRUDE HUNTINGTON MCGIFFERT 








Dread thunderbolts of Thought! Truth’s bugle calls! 

Lo! upon echoing worlds of dull contentment falls 

The blare and ‘shock of battle! Everywhere 

The dust of dooméd faiths and grim despair 

Of frenzied cults—the wrath and gore 

Of War! 

On—on over ditches of mangled dead Truth thun- 
dered. 

Hell’s torches of scorn flamed high then blackened. 
Creation wondered 

At trampled traditions and reeling creeds. 

Sin whined and hissed beneath the charging 
steeds— 

Beneath the grinding chariot wheels that cut 

Their murderous ruthless rut 

Thru the weakness and woes and hates of blinded 
men. 

And then 

Upon God’s chosen pinnacle Truth hurled 


L 


Her ensign to the world— 

“Hope, Beauty, Love.” 

It fluttered—a whirlwind—far above 

The huddling, sickening carnage. Circles of glory 
flashed 

Thru toil’s barbaric gloom. Sin’s rafters crashed 

As stricken ignorance passed. Eternity 

Leaned down to see. 

Hells kneeled. The strongholds of the ages rocked. 

A silence fell. Not a universe sneered, not a star 
mocked. 

And then, triumphant, Truth again 

Flung out her ensign before men. 


They felt the stir beyond their ken and lifting 
curious eyes 

Felt a breathlessness of spirit—a dim surprize— 

And as a sleeping child 

They dreamed of Truth—and smiled. 
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M. William Shak- {peare: 


EIGHT PAPERS BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW 
IN OBSERVANCE OF THE THREE HUNDREDTH 
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Shakespeare the Man 


x4 HREE hundred 
years ago this 
April William 
Ai Sh ak es peare 
Neg) died in his na- 
ES) tive Stratford- 
Ge i? on-Avon, whith- 

waaier he had re- 
tired after a 
successful ‘Senesiathe career in Lon- 
don. His plays bring us into per- 
sonal touch with the man, and from 
all sources together we know more 
concerning him than concerning 
most of his contemporaries. 

A man of remarkable energy, he 
wrote thirty-seven plays and several 
poems in about twenty-two years, 
writing about two new plays a year 
besides revising old plays, acting, 
and directing his company. 

Born in Stratford about April 23, 
1564, he certainly spent a vigorous 
boyhood, for his plays show high 
spirit, love of the countryside, and a 
daredevil zest for fun. If his father, 
John Shakespeare, the glover or agri- 
cultural dealer and once Bailiff of 
Stratford, sent him to the Stratford 
school Shakespeare probably sym- 
pathized little with its Latin teach- 
ing. His education was to be by ex- 
perience. When his father’s fortunes 
declined he may have become a 
butcher’s apprentice, a lawyer’s 
clerk, or a country school teacher. At 
nineteen he married Anne Hathaway, 
and about four years later, possibly 
because he and some wild compan- 
ions shot deer in Sir Thomas Lucy’s 
estate at Charlecote, he left home 
and went up to London to seek for- 
tune, going perhaps with the actors 
known as “Leicester’s Men,” who 
were in Stratford in 1587. 

In London, living at first as horse- 
holder or call-boy, he became a 
reviser of old plays, then a full- 
fledged dramatic writer, and a share- 
holder in the Blackfriars and Globe 
theaters. His company won royal ap- 
proval and brought him such sums 
that he bought property in Stratford 
and became “William Shakespeare, 
Gentleman.” 







The particulars of The Independent's Shakespeare Prize Contest for American Schools are given on another page 





His energetic career drawing to a 
close, he spent five or six quiet years 
in beautiful Stratford and there died 
April 23, 1616. His life story is one 
of well-applied practical energy—a 
vigorous, productive, highly success- 
ful life. 

It is not difficult to estimate the 
mind and character of this greatest 
of English writers, for his plays 
unite with tradition to tell us much. 

His quickness of wit, for example, 
is evident to all who read “As You 
Like It” and similar comedies; and 
Thomas Fuller, telling in 1662 of 
wit-combats between Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson, says Shakespeare 
“could turn with all tides, tack about, 
and take advantage of all winds, by 
the quickness of his wit and inven- 
tion.” 

Shakespeare was surely a man 
among men. His Prince Hal in 
“Henry IV” skylarks with Falstaff 
and yet rises to greatness, and his 
Henry V jests with soldiers and never 
loses royalty. Traditions of his early 
life show a happy-hearted, lively 
companion. John Aubrey, writing in 
1680, says Shakespeare was a mimic 
and fun-maker, and Nicholas Rowe, 
in 1709, says he was “A good-natur’d 
man, of great sweetness in his man- 
ners and a most agreeable compan- 
ion.” 

His vocabulary of fifteen thousand 
words and the wide scope of his plays 
show an open eye, an attentive ear, 
and a wide and varied reading. He 
shows his belief in the school of the 
world in “Love’s Labour Lost,” where 
he says: 

“Small have continual plodders ever 
won, 

Save base authority from 
books.” 

And again in “The Two Gentlemen 

of Verona,” saying: 

“He cannot be a perfect man, 

Not being tried and tutor’d in the 
world: 

Experience is b 

And perfected 4 
time.” 

Legends of deer-stealing and 
other escapades, his early marriage 
and romantic departure for London, 


others’ 


industry achiev’d 
y the swift course of 


and stories of gay meeting with Ben 
Jonson, Burbage, and Davenant, fel- 
low-dramatists, testify to a romantic 
temperament. He may have traveled 
over much of England, and perhaps 
in Italy and other lands. 

That Shakespeare was a lover of 
music seems certain from Lorenzo’s 
speech in “The Merchant of Venice”: 
Bw: Fe that hath no music in him- 

self, 


Nor is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and 
spoils. . 

Let no such man be trusted.” 


In play after play he makes room 
for exquisite songs, ey as in 
“As You Like It”: 


he howig springtime, the only on ring 


When ‘birds do sing, hey ding a ding, 
ding: 


Sweet lovers love the spring”; 


sweet lullabies as in “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”: 


“Philomel, with melody, 
Sing now your sweet lullaby: 
Lulla, lula, lullaby; lulla, lulla, ciate. 
Never harm, 
Nor spell nor charm, 
Come our lovely lady nigh; 
So good-night, with lullaby”; 


and sometimes sad _ songs, 
“Cymbeline” : 
“Golden lads and lassies must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust.” 
Shakespeare loved the music and 
beauty of language, making his char- 
acters express themselves in wonder- 
ful poetry, as in “Romeo and Juliet”: 


“What envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder 
east: 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and 
jocund day ° 
Stands ,tip-toe on the misty mountain 
tops.” 


as in 


Always a lover of the picturesque, 
he made his scenes marvelously sug- 
gestive. What pictures arise when 
we think of the balcony scene in 
“Romeo and Juliet!” of the sleep- 
walking scene in “Macbeth”! and of 
the grave-digging scene in “Ham- 
let”! What a picture when we think 
of Othello telling his story to the 
listening and enraptured Desde- 
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mona! When we think of Lear ‘in 
the madness of the tempest! 

Himself a father, Shakespeare’s 
heart went to childhood. The kindly- 
pathetic figure of Prince Arthur in 
“King John”; Lady Macduff’s heroic 
little son in “Macbeth,” and the boy- 
ish Princes in “Richard III” show 
loving and sympathetic touches. Con- 
stance’s lament for Arthur in “King 
John” may be Shakespeare’s own 
sorrow at the death of Hamnet, his 
twelve-year-old son: 

“Grief fills the room up of my absent 
child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down 
with me, 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his 
words, 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with 

his form... . 

My life, my joy, my food, my all the 
world!” 

Stratford-on-Avon is a place of 
green fields, limpid streams, flowers 
and country peace. Shakespeare could 
not have courted Anne Hathaway 
without walking a mile along sweet 
country ways, nor have gone to 
Charlecote without noting the beauty 
of the landscape. He loved his coun- 
try home so much that he returned 
to it from the gay London life and 
made it the home of his prosperity. 
In most of his plays he extols the 
loveliness of such natural beauty as 
that around Stratford. It may be a 
real experience lovingly remembered 
when he says in “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”: 

“IT know a bank where the wild thyme 
blows, 

Where oxlips and the nodding violet 
grows; 

= over-canopied with luscious wood- 
ine, 

With sweet musk-roses, and with eg- 
lantine.” 

It is a lover of the outdoor world 

who speaks in “Twelfth Night” of 

“The sweet south 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing, and giving odour.” 

It is a lover of the country who 

speaks in “The Two Gentlemen of 

Verona” of the brook that 

“Makes sweet music with the enamell’d 
stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge.” 

It is one who himself had rejoiced in 

the coming of the flowers, who sings 

in “Love’s Labour’s Lost” of the 

time 

“When daisies pied and violets blue 

And lady-smocks all silver white 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 

Do paint the meadows with delight.” 

England has never had a more pa- 
triotic poet than Shakespeare. In 
many of his plays he speaks lovingly 
and proudly of England. In “King 
John,” for example, he says: 


“This England never did, nor never 
shall, 


Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound 
itself.” 

There is more passionate patriotism 

in “Richard II” where he calls Eng- 

land: 

“This royal throne of kings, this scep- 
ter’d isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of 

ars, 

This other Eden, Spe rgeedon: 

cies peace built by Nature for her- 
Fee 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, 
this England, ... 


This land of such dear souls, this dear, 
dear land!” 


Like Lincoln, Shakespeare could 
never resist the impulse of the hu- 
morous. An inveterate punster, he 
plays upon words at all times, and in 
“Romeo and Juliet” makes Mercutio 
die with a jest. He was so fond of 
humor of the rougher sort, as in 
“The Comedy of Errors” and “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” that we 
feel sure he must have taken part in 
many a wild prank. Sometimes his 
humor is farcical; sometimes, as in 
his romantic plays, it is quiet and 
delicate; sometimes, as in “Macbeth” 
and “Hamlet,” it exists side by side 
with the tragic. His nature was not 
narrow but had room for both laugh- 
ter and tears. 

If Shakespeare had not been a man 
of deeply sympathetic heart he could 
not have written plays that “purge 
by pity and fear.” He is thinking of 
the humble in “Henry VI” when he 
says: 

“Thus are poor servitors, 
When others sleep upon their quiet 


ds, 
Constrain’d to watch in darkness, rain 
and cold.” 


On the other hand, it is the very 
sympathy with which he has treated 
his great characters like Macbeth 
and Othello that makes their trage- 
dies so appealing. 

We believe that he must have had 
a rugged and lovable manhood. His 
active and successful career; his con- 
trast in “Henry IV” between Hot- 
spur, the rough man of action, and 
the gentleman “perfumed like a mil- 
liner”; and the soul-dignity that he 
gave to characters like Richard III 
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Encyclopedia Britannica, Shake- 
speare; The Facts About Shakespeare, 
by W. A. Neilson and A. H. Thorn- 
dike ; Shakespeare, by Walter Raleigh ; 
The Life of Shakespeare, by W. J. 
Rolfe; The Life of William Shake- 
speare, by Sidney Lee; Shakespeare 
the Man, by Goldwin Smith; The 
Man Shakespeare and His Tragic 
Life Story, by Frank Harris; Shake- 
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Shakespeare, His Mind and Art, by 
Edward Dowden; William Shake- 
speare Portrayed by Himself, by R. 
Waters; Shakespeare’s Inner Life as 
Intimated in His Works, by J. A. 
Heraud. 




















and Macbeth because he made them 

so preéminently men of action, make 

us think that his own manhood was 

stalwart. Certainly Ben Jonson, his 

chief rival, called him the 

“Soul of the age! 

The applause, delight, the wonder of 
our stage!” 

and said: “I loved the man, and do 

honor his memory (on this side 

idolatry) as much as any.” And Ben 

Jonson was not the man to love a 

weakling. 

In an age when the drama had 
much license Shakespeare wrote 
without the extreme coarseness 
that characterized many of his 
contemporaries. Without ever writ- 
ing for moral effect he so centered 
his plays around truth that all his 
work is intensely moral. Behind the 
joy-in-life of the comedies, and be- 
hind the truths of the tragedies we 
feel an intense nature that saw 
“Some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out.” 

In fact, his plays show such an 
understanding of the laws of life 
that we call Shakespeare a philoso- 
pher. All his plays proclaim a man 
who meditated on life and its mys- 
teries. He is an idealist, saying: 
“What is man, 

If his chief d, his market of his time, 

Be but to sleep and feed?” 

He looks upon the transitoriness of 

life and says: 

“We are such stuff as dreams are made 
on.” 

He sees that nothing purely physical 

is eternal: 

“The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe 
itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And like this insubstantial pageant 
faded 

Leave not a wrack behind!” 

He does not pretend to know 


“What dreams may come 

—— wwe have shuffled off this mortal 
coil, 

And yet the heart of all his phil- 

osophy, the sum and substance of all 

his plays is that life is beautiful and 

noble, and only the highest manhood 

can lead to the greatest happiness: 

“Give me that man 

That is not passion’s slave, and I will 
wear him 

In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of 
hearts.” 

On the whole, we know a great 
deal concerning Shakespeare and his 
inner life. The result is that, in spite 
of certain faults characteristic of his 
age, we may say of him as Antony 
said of Brutus: 
“His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might 

stand 
And sa 


up 
Ay to all the world ‘This was a 
man!’” 

















Illustrated London News 


AT THE THEATER IN SHAKESPEARE’S DAY—“HENRY IV” AT THE GLOBE 
{round the unroofed yard (the “pit”’), square or roughly circular, where common folk stood, ran galleries for those who could afford 
them. The stage, with a curtained recess and a gallery at the back, thrust itself far into the pit and on this open platform most of the 
action took place. [t was “smart” to have a seat on the rush-strewn stage. The use of tobacco, newly introduced from America, had 
already become fashionable 
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Hurre we owrng 


THE MARQUIS AND MARCHIONESS OF ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR 


They are visiting this country in the interest of the Women’s National Health Association of Ireland, of which Lady Aberdeen is 
president. Lord Aberdeen has been Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and Governor-General of Canada. Lady Aberdeen is president of the 
International Council of Women 




















WHAT YOUNG IRELAND NEEDS 


THE MISSION OF THE MARQUIS AND MARCHIONESS OF ABERDEEN 


hair-ribbons of blue or green 

or white or yellow, each squad 
after its kind, every one from 
alien stock, happy to the last 
pair of flying feet, danced a High- 
land Fling and an Irish Lilt and a 
Nigarapolska and raced with an 
absurd and beautiful intensity of en- 


[T= hundred little girls, with 


, deavor thru all sorts of relay games 


in the big covered playground of an 
East Side school in New York City 
the other day. When they had fin- 
ished, a slender man, gray-bearded, 
his cheeks furrowed in a kindly 
fashion, unmistakably Scotch, rose 
and thanked them. Then he intro- 
duced his wife. Her face—with the 
fresh color of a young girl—broke 
into reminiscent smiles as she told 
how the sight of a similar exhibition 
three years ago had delighted her 
so much that, going home to Dublin, 
she borrowed a teacher from Public 
School 188, taught the same sort of 
play-exercize to the school children 
there, and had all young Dublin 
dancing thru the hard winter of the 
great strike, dancing in the schools 
and playgrounds and streets, up the 
stairs and down, she said, and thus 
adding a needed bit of cheer to the 
hard-prest city. On this new visit to 
the city she had asked 


support and seeks the welfare of 
Protestant and Catholic alike. It car- 
ries on full two dozen kinds—two 
bakers’ dozens, indeed—of work for 
the benefit of women and children. 
Beginning with visiting nurses and 
health lectures for expectant 
mothers, babies’ clubs and milk sta- 
tions, it helps the youngsters to grow 
up healthy and good-natured by pro- 
viding playgrounds and school gar- 
dens, folk dancing, cheap meals, 
dental clinics, and boot clubs, and 
then branches out into the wider 
field of public health, with sanato- 
riums and preventoriums, health 
lectures and pamphlets, a health 
legislation committee, a caravan that 
carries hygiene-help thru the coun- 
try lanes, traveling exhibits. Due 
largely to its anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign, on which special emphasis has 
been thrown, the deaths from con- 
sumption in Ireland are 2500 per 
year fewer now than when it opened 
fire in 1907. 

Into the midst of all this burst the 
war. 

“It was like a blow from a sledge- 
hammer,” Lord Aberdeen says. “It 
threatens the very existence of the 
work.” 

He speaks with nervous vigor, 


throwing out his hands and stress- 
ing heavily the words that count. 

“That was the reason we came to 
America, to save this noble enter- 
prize. If an orphanage stood on the 
mountain-side and you saw an ava- 
lanche approaching it, you know 
what you would do. There is no other 
country that can do it. And your 
sympathies are quickened by the 
war.” 

There is no money on the other 
side for such philanthropies today. 
War economies and war taxation— 
Lord Aberdeen tells of one land- 
owner, for instance, whose taxes 
have been increased by $40,000 this 
year—have dried up the sources of 
income. Not only do the times bring 
new necessities, which the Associa- 


tion is meeting by distress work- 


rooms, clothing and comforts depots, 
and nursing classes, but projects be- 
gun before the war cannot be fin- 
ished and must be abandoned at a 
loss unless help comes quickly. 
“The child welfare work is every- 
thing now,” says Lady Aberdeen. 
“We must build for the future. And 
it is particularly necessary for the 
women of the world to be organized 
and unified now so that they will be 
ready for their work of moral re- 





construction after the 





that the white-bloused 
youngsters might go 
thru their drill again so 
that her husband, too, 
could see school folk- 
dancing as it should be 


The City of the Future 
BY MAYO FESLER 


Secretary of the Civic League of Cleveland, 


Ohio 


war.” 

After the two hun- 
dred little girls had 
finished their dancing 
and had received thru 
Lady Aberdeen greet- 


done. 

For it happens that 
Sir John Campbell Gor- 
don, Marquis of Aber- 
deen and Temair, for- 
merly Governor-General 
of Canada and _ lately 
Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and the Marchio- 
ness of Aberdeen, presi- 
dent of the International 
Council of Women, have 
no interest greater than 
their devotion to child 
welfare and the health 
of Ireland. And never 
were two people more 
completely one in their 
enthusiasm for a single 
cause, 

Lady Aberdeen is 
president of the Wom- 
en’s National Health As- 
sociation, which is work- 
ing along many lines for 
the betterment of Irish 
life. It centers in Dub- 
lin, but serves the whole 
island. It commands the 











A city, sanitary, convenient, substantial; 
where the houses of the rich and the poor are 


alike comfortable and beautiful; where the. 


streets are clean and the sky line is clear as 
country air; where the architectural excel- 
lence of its buildings adds beauty and dignit 
to its streets; where parks and playgrounds 
are within the reach of every child; where 
living is pleasant, toil honorable and recrea- 
tion plentiful; where capital is respected but 
not worshipped; where commerce in goods is 
great but not greater than the interchange of 
ideas; where industry thrives and brings 
prosperity alike to employer and employed; 
where education and art have a place in every 
home; where worth and not wealth give 
standing to men; where the power of charac- 
ter lifts men to leadership; where interest in 
public affairs is a test of citizenship and devo- 
tion to the public weal is a badge of honor; 
where government is always honest and ef- 
ficient, and the principles of democracy find 
their cn and truest expression; where the 
people of all the earth can come and be 
blended into one community life; and where 
each generation will vie with the past to 
transmit to the next a city greater, better and 
more beautiful than the last. 














ings from Dublin chil- 
dren—Irish youngsters 
who were doing Irish 
folk-dancing because im- 
migrant children in New 
York showed them the 
way—their leader, a 
dark-haired girl with all 
the moral frenzy of the 
college cheer-leader, 
called for a cheer for the 
children of Dublin. The 
cordial response, ringing 
stridently thru the big 
paved courtyard, 
was deafeningly convinc- 
ing. 

Lord and Lady Aber- 
deen will carry back to 
Dublin the vociferous 
love of Public School 
188, but they will take 
also other evidence, no 


_ less hearty and some- 


‘what more substantial, 
that folks on this side of 
the water have a friend- 
ly interest in those chil- 
dren of Dublin. 
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OLD WINTER IN HIS HOME 


INTER is like trouble. 
There are two ways of 
meeting it. The one way is 


not to meet it at all, but quietly steal 
away. This plan has its merits. 
There is a peculiar satisfaction in 
loafing under laughing skies, bask- 
ing in balmy airs, draining a “beak- 
er full of the warm South”’—when 
you know that your own proper 
home is vext and tormented with the 
conscienceless vagaries of a climate 
that can never make up its mind for 
two minutes on end whether it is 
frigid or torrid, wet or dry. So you 
can easily do worse, when winter 
shrills its shrewish challenge in your 
ears, than to temper your valor with 
discretion and go South. 

But there is a better way, if you 
are a-‘robust soul, liking to meet 
trouble face to face and by defeating 
it make it your slave. If such you 
are, go North and conquer winter 
on its own chosen ground. It only 
needs a stout heart and a bold front 
to make the blustering giant give up 
his best and pour his treasures into 
your lap. 

A night’s ride from the shivering 
feverishness of the Great White 
Way will take you to his lair. There 
you will find a warm welcome; in- 
deed that “warmest welcome” of the 
poet’s inn with still a little added to 
it. If there is one thing better than 
an inn, it is the right kind of a club. 

On a six hundred acre tract in the 
heart of the Adirondack Mountains 
stands a unique institution. In all 


BY HAROLD J. HOWLAND 


The mercury in the thermometer 
swung thru a regular arc from ten 
below at night to ten above by day, 
with a single excursion to twenty 
below just as a sample and another 
to twenty above just to prove to us 
that we did not really like such heat. 
It was cold, but we were not. The 
long rambling clubhouse and the 
twenty-five cottages that were open 
—there are seventy-five scattered 
thru the Club’s square mile of wood- 
ed grounds—were warm as toast. 
Nor were we cold outdoors. Eighteen 
hundred feet above the sea the air 
is pure and rare and dry. In air like 
that ‘the cold comes as a tonic not a 
torment; it stimulates but does not 
stab. It snowed, too, how many days 
I cannot possibly remember. For 
snow up there is quite a different 
thing. It falls as naturally as sun- 
shine in the South. In the city snow 


two girls starting off on ski, in trig 
blue suits of coat and knickerbock- 
ers, strong boots, puttees and rakish 
cap administer no shock, unless it be 
a shock to find the unconventional 

















EVERYBODY SKIS 


can seem so natural. Up there we 
dress for use first, and only then for 
charm; and find ourselves no losers 

either way. 
Well, being dressed thus warm and 
sensibly, what shall we do this morn- 
ing? Bright, 





is an _ imperti- 
nence, a_ nui- ane ree er 
sance to be Pate. 

' . 


loathed and 
cleared away. In 
a suburb it is 
beauty while it 
falls, a bother 
when it has 
fallen, a menace 







snapping, white 
and gold, the 
day allures us 
out, and who 
would stay in- 
doors? What 
will you have? 
A little indolent, 
today, perhaps. 





a eee nee | 








as it thaws and 
slops away. But 
in the mountains it is logical, as wel- 
come as the day, as harmless as the 
air itself, a constant beauty, an un- 
obtrusive natural happening. There 
is always snow upon the ground, a 














your travels foot, two feet, 
.you will find who knows how 
nothing just many? At home 
like the Lake we sweep or 
Placid Club. shovel our paths 
You may find - to get the snow 
many _ single . . away; up there 
things like x z we roll them 
parts of _ it; PS pa | with a huge 
nothing quite b. -— 2 wooden roller to 
like it in the pack it down. 





“altogether.” 

Christmas week in the year of 
grace just passed found four hun- 
dred odd of us indulging at the Club 
in that sensible custom better known 
till recent years in Europe than with 
us busy Americans, a winter holiday. 


GRAVE MEN CURL 
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It is all so dif- 

ferent; here Old Winter is at home. 
At home we dress for looks, and 
shiver if the style demands. Up 
there we dress for warmth and com- 
fort and efficiency, and do not shiver 
if we lose good looks thereby. We 
men, that is; for the feminine is just 
as eternal among the everlasting 
hills as down among the haunts of 
men. The styles are different from 
the home styles, it is true; but the 
style is there none the less. The fact 
that it is mixt with common sense 
does not detract a bit. That woman 
there, her skirt up to her knees, 
looks neither bold nor scant in mod- 
esty; just sensible—and chic. Those 


TWO GO SKIJORING 


Here is a cutter, 
or a_ double 
sleigh, or even, if a party wants to 
go, a big wood sled stuffed warm 
with straw and rugs and furs. The 
roads lead off among the woods, thru 
avenues of stately forest trees, their 
rich green half hidden now by heavy 
feathery coats of driven snow. The 
roads are solitary. Not a sound but 
the cheerful chatter of the bells; no 
company but the looming hills, the 
marching trees, the river murmur- 
ing underneath the ice until a sud- 
den rapid breaks the icy spell and 
lets it tumbling out. This is the 
sleigh ride in its perfectest estate. 
Some day we will take food and drive 
far off and build a fire, broil ham, 
make coffee, and enjoy a feast with 
appetites that have a razor edge 
given by this tingling air. But not 
today. 

Now for a skate before dinner; 
we have still an hour to spare. The 
vink is close at hand, not ten steps 
from the clubhouse door. Warm 
within doors we change our boots for 
skate-shod ones and step upon the 
ice. The rink is popular already. In 
a central box a hockey match waxes 
fast and furious as the rival fortunes 
rise and fall. In another fenced off 
space eight men of weight and grav- 
ity—their weight. perhaps explains 
why it is not hockey they are playing 
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at—are curling, sending the big gray 
granite “stanes” sailing across the 
ice and “sooping” with their “be- 
soms” craftily to speed them or re- 
tard them as they néar their goal. 
In still another space the artist 
skaters, on the inner and the outer 
edge, with grape vines, figure threes 

















THE MOUNTAINS GROW HOARY 


and eights, turns, jumps and pirou- 
ettes, exemplify, with more or less 
success, the fine art of skating. 
While round and round outside the 
boxes skate the rest of us who find 
just skating a joyous, exhilarating, 
red blooded 


Ah, now we know. What happened 
to those ski? Well, anyhow, the snow 
is soft; it did not hurt a bit to fall. 
But getting up’s another story. How 
long the things are; how slippery the 
snow. But easy, crafty does it. Now 
for the climb. That’s good hard 
work, but the prospect of another 
swoop, once we have reached the sum- 
mit, lightens it. Well, here we are 
again; this time we'll keep the old 
things parallel, so they won’t trip 
us up. All ready? Now we're off 
again; that’s splendid. We’ve got it 
now. What speed! What thrilling 
rush! Let’s top that little ridge and 
turn into that little gully there be- 
yond. It’s easy now. Why do those 
others fall; they haven’t caught the 
knack. There, here’s the ridge; now 
for the other side. Oof! Down again! 
Well, up again, wary and slow; we’ll 
get it next time. 

So goes the sport. Now a little en- 
couragement, now dire disaster. But 
the result is always the same. Have 

we done. well 





sport. 

What next? 
Luncheon of 
course; this 
splendid air per- 
mits no laggard 
appetite. But 
after that? Why 
not the ski— 








this time; it’s 
so splendid we 
must do it again 
forthwith. Has 
ignominy caught 
us by the leg? 
Better luck — 
or better skill 
— next time; 








pronounce it 
she if you would 
be correct. A quarter of a mile 
thru the sweet smelling woods we 
shuffle—we have yet to learn the free 
running stroke that takes the Fin- 
nish postman a good eight miles an 
hour on his rounds—to the quondam 
golf course. There we halt a moment, 
our senses captured by the sudden 
view. The course drops down before 
us to the valley and on its farther 
edge stand ranged the everlasting 
hills, Gothic—the Elephant its more 
descriptive name, Tahawus, or Mar- 
cy, the Adirondack’s highest peak; 
Colden—or Avalanche—called so for 
the sharp angled scar upon its steep- 
est side; and McIntyre, broad shoul- 
dered and immense. Purple and blue 
and violet their snowy sides refract 
the wintry light. 

Our homage paid, we turn to ski- 
ing. Dozens of figures dot the slope 
below us, some sliding swiftly down, 
more toiling slowly up. It does not 
look so hard; it does look fun. We 
hesitate a moment on the brink, try 
to absorb the counsel of a volunteer 
friend, and take the plunge. We 
start, the motion quickens, down we 
go, knees bent, arms balancing, blood 
racing, nerves a-tingle. What sport 
this is; it’s flying like the birds. Why 
have we never skied before? This is 
the sport for us. Must we ever stop? 





FOURTEEN PLAY HOCKEY 


let’s up and at 
it once again. 
What? Time for supper? Impossible. 
Still we’re hungry enough; but to- 
morrow bright and early will find us 
out again. 

Skating and skiing are not the only 
sports. As we 


horse of mettle, combines the joys of 
speed, of horsemanship, of muscu- 
lar control. The sports are endless, 
but alas the time is not. You cannot 
pursue them all, but each you try 
seems better, for the moment, than 
the rest. 

But sport, splendid as it is, is not 
the whole. Better than all is the spirit 
of the Club, its atmosphere. For in- 
stance, children first is a maxim 
honored faithfully in the observance. 
They are welcomed, provided for, 
made much of; and the best of all 
is, they are not in the way. Which 
might suggest to a philosopher the 
thought that children only become a 
nuisance when we do not welcome 
them and try to make them happy. 

The spirit of the Club is shown, 
too, in the celebrations that are held 
to mark the holiday season. One 
night during the week fifty of us pile 
into sleighs and ride over to the vil- 
lage church. There with fifty other 
of the villagers we don long Druid 
robes, horned helmets, breastplates 
and sheepskins and, armed with 
spears and torches, march to an open 
space beside the lake. There, while 
hundreds of other villagers and Club 
folk watch from above, we enact a 
pageant of “The First Christmas 
Tree,” after Van Dyke’s beautiful 
story. It is a striking scene, a rever- 
ently acted play. We stand ankle deep 
in snow, the wind blows shrill and 
drives a young snow storm into our 
faces. But we do not care. 

Another night we hunt the mistle- 
toe with ancient rites, red torches, 
quaint costumes, mirth and merri- 
ment. It is a lark, but it is 

more than that. 





ski and ski and 
ski again, the 
warning cries, 
the triumphant 
shouts, and the 
giggling shrieks 
of the tobog- 
ganers drift 
across the snow. 








No one who has 
taken part in 
that symbolic 
march thru the 
winter woods 
will be likely to 
forget the story 
of the slayifig 
of Baldur the 








The slide begins 
on a_ structure 
high above the golf house roof 
and runs a mile down into the 
valley. Toboggans, Flexible Flyers 
and an occasional venturesome spirit 
on ski keep the pot a-boiling. Over 
by the lake another slide, built of 
great blocks of ice, provides a run- 
way for the plunging bob-sleds that 
hurl their breathless crews across the 
lake a mile a minute gait. Snow shoe- 
ing is a less strenuous sport; but the 
tramps across the drifted fields and 
thru the sparkling woods fill the 
lungs with ozone, the muscles with 
delicious weariness and the mind 
with pleasant pictures of Nature in 
a tranquil mood. Skijoring, behind a 


THE YOUNGSTERS TOBOGGAN 


Beautiful by the 
mistletoe arrow 
sped by the jealous hate of Loki. 

These are some of the things that 
make the Club more than an inn and 
a visit to Old Winter under the 
Club’s fostering direction an ex- 
perience to be repeated. 

















THE FORESTS DRESS UP 
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IMMIGRANTS 


HE Lodge literacy bill was the first 
‘| am to restrict immigration on 

the ground of illiteracy. President 
Cleveland vetoed this bill in 1897 after 
it had been passed by both houses. Bills 
providing for the literacy test were 
vetoed by Presidents Taft and Wilson 
in 1912 and 1915. The House Immigra- 
tion Committee has just reported fav- 
orably on the Burnett bill. This brief 
was prepared by R. S. Fulton. 


AFFIRMATIVE 


I. Further restriction of immigration is 
desirable. 

A. There is little need for more un- 
skilled labor. 

1. About three million unemployed 
wage earners in this country now. 

Army of unemployed wage earners 
due to displacement of older laborers by 
newer immigrants. 

C. Restriction necessary for the pro- 
tection of American unskilled laborers. 

1. Americans cannot compete with 
unskilled immigrants. (a) Standard of 
living is lower for immigrants. (6) Im- 
migrants are willing to work for less. 
(1) In many industries they have low- 
ered wages. (2) In some industries they 
have prevented wage increase. (c) Im- 
migrants will work under poorer condi- 
tions. 

2. Unskilled immigrants are hostile to 
labor organizations. 

II. Illiterate immigrants are undesirable. 

A. Industrially. 

1. Ninety per cent of illiterate immi- 
grants are unskilled. 

2. Their ignorance makes them detri- 
mental to American labor. (a) Willing 
to reduce wages. (b) Unable to compre- 
hend instructions, they cause deteriora- 
tion of working conditions. (1) Mining 
inspectors agree that employment of il- 
literate aliens is one cause of increase in 
mining accidents. 

3. Few illiterate immigrants go on 


a: Illiterate immigrants not wanted 
on farms. (a) Land companies strongly 
oppose illiterate Southern and Eastern 
Europeans. 

B. Socially undesirable. 

1. They tend to congest the city slums. 
Forty out of every hundred in the Balti- 
more slums and fifty-nine out of every 
one hundred in the New York slums are 
illiterate foreigners. 

2. They cannot understand health or- 
dinances and sanitation. 

3. They furnish a disproportionate 
share of the foreign born criminal, in- 
sane, and pauper class; eighteen per 
cent of foreign born insane; thirty per 
cent of foreign born paupers; forty two 
per cent of foreign born murderers. 

4. Difficult to assimilate. (a) They 
come without ;. interest in 
our country. (6) They have no common 
language. (c) Mentally unable to adopt 
our customs. (d) Majority of illiterate 
immigrant laborers are single or have 
left their wives at home. 

C. Politically undesirable. 

1. About forty per cent return home. 

2. An easy prey to corruptionists. 

3. They come to America without po- 
er experience. 

. They are slower in securing accu- 
oan information on political questions 
than those who can read. 

III. The literacy test is the most feasible 
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LITERACY TEST FOR 





method of dealing with the immigration 
problem. 

A. It will reduce the number of il- 
literates. 

1. Fifty per cent of the present immi- 
grants are illiterate. 

2. Admits only the necessary number. 
(a) A commission could fix a flexible 
test to be raised or lowered as the sup- 
ply of needed unskilled labor exceeds or 
falls below the demand. 

B. Promotes assimilation. 

1. Lessens the difficulty of providing 
a common language. (a) Literate can 
more easily master a new tongue. 

2. Makes adequate distribution of the 
immigrant less difficult. (a) Education 
fosters self-reliance. 

3. Immigrant who attains literacy in 
order to enter the United States would 
probably become a citizen. 

Admits a better quality of immi- 
grants. 

1. Literates have more good qualities 
than illiterates. 

2. It would exclude the undesirable 
classes. 

8. Struggle for an education would 
make the literate a better American. 

4. Mental training an advantage. 
D. A simple means of egclusion. 
NEGATIVE 
I. Further restriction of immigration is 

9 

No oversupply of unskilled immi- 
ont labor. 

. Immigrant labor comes in response 
to economic demand. 

B. Immigration does not lower wages 
and cause unemployment. 

1. No causal relation. The Twelfth 
United States Census Report shows 
wages relatively higher and unemploy- 
ment less prevalent where immigrants 
are most numerous. (a) In such Northern 
states as Indiana, Kansas, and Missouri, 
where the foreigners are less than ten 
per cent of the population, there are from 
forty-seven to fifty per cent of the la- 
borers unemployed at some time during 
the year. (b) Where sixty-five per cent 
of the laborers are foreign born, as in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
and Connecticut, there are but forty per 
cent of the workers unemployed. (c) 
New York, Illinois and Massachusetts, 
having a large immigrant population, 
show a higher scale of wages. 

2. The same report shows that in 
trades where immigrants are most nu- 
merous wages are above average and un- 
employment less. 

3. Unemployment due to deeper 
causes than immigration. All trades suf- 
fer a seasonal shifting in activity. 

C. Immigrant i isa producer. 

1. An economic factor in reducing the 
cost of living. 

II. Illiterate immigrants not undesirable. 

A. No causal relationship between il- 
literacy and undesirability. 

1. No relation between illiteracy and 
pauperism. (a) Our laws require immi- 
grants to have sufficient funds to main- 
tain themselves until a position is ob- 
tained. (6) Statistics show pauperism no 
more prevalent among illiterates. 

2. No relation between illiteracy and 
erime. (a) Opinion of Immigration Com- 
mission. (b) omparative statistics show 
87 per cent of criminals in jails and pen- 
itentiaries can read and write. 

No relation between illiteracy and 
insanity. The Immigration Commission 
says our present laws adequate to ex- 
clude insane. 


RESOLVED: That immigration 
into the United States should be 
further restricted by a literacy test. 
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4. No relationship between illiteracy 
and strong character, healthy body, and 
honest intention. As ex-President Eliot 
says, inability to read is due to lack of 
coger teeny 

. Illiterate immigrants are sturdy 
farming class of Europe. 

1. Literate immigrants come from 
cities of southeastern Europe. 

C. Desirable characteristics as preva- 
lent among the rural classes as in city. 

III. Literacy test not the most feasible 
method of dealing with the problem. 

A. The literacy test ignores the prob- 
lem still unsolved. 

1. Strikes at the social and political 
phase already provided for by laws. 

2. Disregards laboring conditions. (a) 
Demand for labor fluctuates. (6) Class of 
immigrants desired varies. 

B. Literacy not a test of immigrant’s 
mental qualities. 

1. Illiteracy represents the lack of ed- 
ucational facilities and bad government. 

. Additional industrial legislation 
will give us desirable Americans. 

Present immigration laws provide 
for social and political status. 

2. Present restrictions exclude unde- 
sirable aliens. 

Evils of immigration due to indus- 
trial conditions. (a) An oversupply of 
laborers in a particular | ity. 

D. Literacy test will not solve prob- 
lem of congestion. 

1. No relation between congestion and 
literacy. 

2. Tends to increase problem of con- 
ete. (a) The literate immigrant pre- 
ers large cities. 

E. Not practical in application. 

1. Admits foreigners from cities and 
excludes those from country. 
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THE NEW GENERATION 


How to Know Your Child satisfies un- 
usually well the exacting conditions of 
a really helpful bock for mothers. 
There is also a good chapter for fathers. 
Miriam Finn Scott applies the case 
method to child training and shows 
concretely how the best of the so-called 
new systems, as the Montessori, is with- 
in the reach of the ordinary family. 
The entire work is a tribute to Dr. 
Dewey, whom the author seems to have 
first appreciated fully when she found 
the Tolstoy School in Moscow exempli- 
fying the principles of America’s lead- 
ing educator. 

The first edition of Dr. Berle’s The 
School in the Home brought him 10,000 
letters, many from as far away as 
Siam, Japan and Persia. The answer 
to them is this second edition and a 
second book, Teaching in the Home. 
His principles of “fertilization of the 
child mind” and “negotiable knowledge” 
are needed protests against the under- 
estimates commonly placed upon the 
ability of children in learning, health 
and happiness. The best elements of the 
old, aristocratic education are restated 
for use in the modern, complex homes 
of democracy. There is an evident trace 
of inability on the part of the author 
to see the classic in the making. 

The editor of the Childhood and 
Youth series recommends Backward 
Children for use by parent, teacher, 
medical inspector or clinician as a bot- 
anist would use a key in identifying 
and classifying flowers. Dean Holmes 
states very sensibly that “backward- 
ness is not wholly or always bad 
and that it needs to te studied in each 
individual case to determine its exact 
nature.” In this work as in those dis- 
cussed above the most valuable part re- 
sults from the use of the case method. 

The Health Care of the Growing 
Child, by Louis A. Fischer, is a most 
valuable “first aid” for mothers and 
nurses in diet, emergencies, accidents, 
development of the body, gymnastics, 
and all kinds of diseases. Particularly 
good are the diagnoses of nutrition dif- 
ficulties and the instructions concern- 
ing food with recipes and dietaries. 

In order to determine the relation ex- 
isting between moral and religious in- 
struction and actual every-day conduct, 
600 children of each sex were carefully 
studied for a period of five years. As a 
result in Moral Education a relation- 
ship is shown “scientifically” between 
deportment and scholarship and _be- 
tween deportment and religious train- 
ing. An idea of the method is gained 
from the measurement of the latter in 
terms of church membership of parents 
and attendance upon Sunday School, 
etc., of the children, and the decision 
is that “the school is doing more than 
its part. The home is not handling its 
problem as well as it did fifteen years 
ago.” It “no longer provides moral 











FINDING THE RIGHT BOOK 

The’ Independent is often asked 
for information as to books on par- 
ticular topics. Doubtless many of 
our readers have needed such help 
at times, but have not realized our 
readiness to give it. We are glad to 
respond to the requests of sub- 
sckibers for advice as to the pur- 
chase of books in general; and we 
are especially interested in advis- 
ing reading clubs and debating 
societies where to look for mate- 
rial, whether published in book. 
form or in periodicals. Just tell us 
exactly what you want, and don’t 
demand that we prepare a brief to 
send by return post, or ask for “all 
the books on the War” or “Some- 
thing on art.” 




















training. Parents are no longer assum- 

ing their obligation,” etc., etc. 
How to Know Your Child, by M. F. Scott. 
Boston: Little, Brown. $1.25. The School in 
the Home and Teaching in the Home, by A. 
A. Berle. Moffat, Yard. $1.25 each. Backward 
Children, by Arthur Holmes. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill. $1. The Health Care of the 
Growing Child, by L. Fischer, M.D. Funk & 
Wagnalls. $1.25. Moral Education, by William 
T. Whitney. Boston: Leroy Phillips. 


RECENT WAR BOOKS 


It is certainly not an exaggeration to 
pronounce Mrs. Wharton’s Fighting 
France a profoundly impressive and 
dramatic picture of the rebirth of a na- 
tion. On every face she perceives the in- 








AID FOR DEBATERS 


How to organize a debating society, 
how to prepare a debate, where to 
find subjects, briefs, material, the an- 
swers to all these questions are to be 
found in the Debaters’ Manual, com- 
piled by Edith M. Phelps. 


White Plains, N. Y.: Wilson. $1. 


Socialism, compiled by E. C. Rob- 
bins, should be one of the most useful 
of the Wilson Handbook Series. It is 
designed to give in small compass a 
general knowledge of the subject. The 
different branches are treated sepa- 
rately and there is a full bibliography. 

White Plains, N. Y.: Wilson. $1. 


Another issue is on the Prohibition 
of the Liquor Traffic, prepared by 
Lamar L. Beman. It contains full 
briefs, many articles and extracts 
from articles, and a bibliography, deal- 
ing fairly with this live question. 

White Plains, N. Y.: Wilson. $1. 


Tho as a rule we do not notice 
pamphlets in our book department, we 
must call the attention of our many 
debating readers to the very handy 
and sensible Bulletin No. 770 issued 
by the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 15 cents. 


The University Debaters’ Annual 
reports the more important of the in- 
tercollegiate debates. The greater pro- 
portion of these were on the increase 
of the Army and Navy. The Monroe 
Doctrine, the Minimum Wage, Single 
Tax are among the other topics 
argued. 

White Plains, N. Y.: Wilson. $1.80. 




















vincible flame of an heroic resolve, be- 
neath each calmly steadfast counte- 
nance the determination to obliterate all 
personality in the united purpose of 
driving an invader from a sacred soil. 
At times she strikes, with apparent un- 
consciousness, a note which rings thru 
many pages, for example, when she 
was given the password of the night 
at Chalons—Jéna. To the French sol- 
dier that touch alone should make her 
book forever memorable, as recalling 
in the hour of darkest need the figure 
of the Great Commander who led the 
French armies to victory. 

Mr. Long’s Colours of War follows 
by way of contrast. In Berlin the su- 
preme conflict brought no_ spiritual 
awakening. The long anticipated day 
dawned swiftly to reveal a nervous pa- 
triotism. The people sang, but Mr. 
Long found there was “no sporting war 
spirit.” A glimpse of the Emperor de- 
livering a public appeal suggests Pi- 
late’s distrest vindication of himself. 
Mr. Long quotes the Emperor as say- 
ing: “They have thrust a sword into my 
hand.” It is as if he were performing 
a symbolical ablution before the shed- 
ding of innocent blood. He gives us 
graphic Russian war scenes, and with 
clear insight analyzes the psychology 
of the Russian military spirit. Tho 
the Russian will fight doggedly, it is 
with little enthusiasm. Apparently 
within him is something which does not 
joy in indiscriminate slaughter. His 
thoughts turn backward to the soil he 
cherishes, while between officers and 
men there exist unique fraternal rela- 
tions. Mr. Long’s impartial reckoning of 
the strength of his country’s enemy, his 
plea for truth and emphatic warning, 
set his book apart from others of the 
kind written by Englishmen. 

In Kings, Queens and Pawns, Mrs. 
Rinehart writes in a chatty, interesting 
way of her “escape from England” to 
France, and her wanderings thereafter 
as a member of the American Red 
Cross. While vividly describing the 
many and varied places visited, and re- 
counting exciting, pathetic and tragic 
incidents, she also gives timely advice 
to those moved to aid in the work of 
rescue and mercy. In this latter respect 
Mrs. Rinehart is to be congratulated in 
bringing forth from bewildering and 
often hopeless surroundings a clear 
view to strengthen her appeal. 

Personally conducted trips of war 
correspondents begin to wear a curious 
resemblance on both sides of the fight- 
ing line. Mr. Powell, however, has been 
able to see a great deal more than-way- 
side glimpses from an automobile dash, 
and the peep thru a leafy spy hole upon 
an enemy nowhere visible. In his Vive 
la France the chapter on the Battlé of 
Champagne is most powerful, impres- 
sive and frightful writing of what sci- 
entific warfare has achieved. He fears 
disbelief, but it is a tribute to Mr. Pow- 
ell’s veracity to state that no human 
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The Picked Army of the Telephone 


The whole telephone-using pub- 
lic is interested in the army of 
telephone employees—what kind 
of people are they, how are they 
selected and trained, how are they 
housed and equipped, and are they 
well paid and loyal. 


isthorough and the worker must 
be specially fitted for his position. 


Workrooms are healthful and 
attractive, every possible mechan- 
ical device being provided to pro- 
mote efficiency, speed and comfort. 


Good wages, an opportunity for 
advancement and prompt recog- 
nition of merit are the rule through- 
out the Bell System. 


Ten billion messages a year are 
handled by the organization of the 
Bell System, and the task is en- 
trusted to an army of 160,000 loyal 


men and women. An ample reserve fund is set 


aside for pensions, accident and 
sick benefits and insurance for 
employees, both men and women. 
employee. In every case there must “Few if any industries,” reports the 
be the complete telephone machine Department of Commerce and 
or system in working order, with Labor, “present so much or such 
every manager, engineer, clerk, widely distributed, intelligent care 
operator, lineman and installer co- _ for the health and welfare of their 
operating with one another and women workers as is found among 


with the public. the telephone companies.” 


No one of these messages can 
be put through by an individual 


The Bell System has attracted the 
brightest, most capable people for 
each branch of work. The training 


These are some of the reasons 
why Bell telephone service is the 
best in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 









ne) One Policy One System Universal Service 





Decide for 
gourees’ if this 


— can help Indigestion, Constipation and the more serious ills to which hy lead are so 
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| 

common and cause so much needless pain and sufferin - that Dr. John Harvey | 

Sent for your Kellogg has written a book telling how to prevent an remedy = Goonies, | 
FREE The greatest living anthority on diet and digestion here gives you the results of 

his forty years’ experience as Superintendent of the Battle Creek Sanitar- | 

ium where he has studied and treated thousands of cases of indigestion l 
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send | 
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Dangerous Indigestion 















examination. 


id, ‘Colon Hygiene.” 


After examination | will remit only $2 or return 


the book within five days at your expense. 


and resulting ills. “Colon Hygiene” is a of facts—not theo- 
ries. Do you want to renew your energy and stamina, stop paferinn 
from headaches and backaches, have clear eyes, a smooth, ruddy 
skin, ond feel the exhilaration of real good Pr tingling thru 
your ? If so, send et coupon now fora free examina- 
tion bod splendid boo arn how easy it is to uve, life 
anew—to acquire the dominant sew the at comes from 
good health—to become suffused is” of grag. 
All this, and more, you may get Ly - Kellogg's 
boo! pages, which the coupon will bring to 
you. This free examination offer is limited, so send 
coupon now before it is withdrawn. 
Send No Money—Just the Coupon 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


302 Main St., 
Send me, all charges prepa 


(Write your name and address in the margin) 


Roe HEALTH i Co. 


















| brain could conjure forth such a cata- 


clysm of horror. If his partisanship for 


| the Allies be pronounced, he is not 


thereby deterred from a frank criticism 
of the British military organization. 
He joins with the French officers in re- 
senting the superior attitude of their 
British comrades, asserts this is “not 
a sporting war,” 
hounds are entirely out of place. But 
it is with the finger of an otherwise ad- 
miring friend that he points to the vul- 
nerable joints in British armor. Both 
from a military and civilian estimate, 
Mr. Powell’s book should hold a perma- 
nent place in this “greatest war” lit- 
erature. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Kipling wrote 
soldier stories which gave him a wide 
popularity. It is with much the same 
distinctively Kiplingesque attitude he 
mingles with the officers and men of 
the French army. His little volume, 
France at War, therefore, will not dis- 
appoint those who still delight in his 
famous soldier models. 

Military science is indebted to Mr. 
Talbot’s Aeroplanes and Dirigibles for 
a well written and comprehensively in- 
forming book. While professional in 
tone, with no attempt made to “play 
up” unduly exciting incidents in the 
airman’s career, such parts as the 
struggle of Count Zeppelin for success 
should interest every reader. 

Previous to the publication of Gen- 
eral Baden-Powell’s My Adventures as 
a Spy, one confesses to a vague impres- 
sion that a spy is no better than the 
term seems to imply—a despicable fel- 
low who, when detected, is hardly worth 
praise or regret. General Powell, how- 
ever, not only defends and classifies the 
spy, but gives us his psychology. The 
result is to kindle a better feeling for 
the villain—or hero—of devious ways, 
ready resource and ample courage. For 
one who is tired of life, General Powell 
recommends the trade of a spy as a 
bracing occupation. 


Fighting France, by Edith Wharton. Scribner. 
$1. Colours of War, by R. C. Long. Scribner. 
$1.50. Kings, Queens and Pawns, by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. Doran. $1.50. Vive la France, 
by E. Alexander Powell. Scribner. $1. France 
at War, by Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday, Page. 
50 cents. Aeroplanes and Dirigibles, by F. A. 
Talbot. Philadelphia: Lippincott. $1.25. My 
Adventures as a Spy, by Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell. Philadelphia: Lippincott. $1. 


MODERN HEROES OF FAITH 


That the world is still rich in men who 
are willing and able to sacrifice for their 
faith, and so extend the influence of their 
religion, is clearly shown in Dr. John T. 
Faris’ The Book of Faith in God. These 
short chapters recounting each an instance 
of high devotion and service are encourag- 
ing as well as interesting. 

Doran. $1. 
A BOOK FOR A RAINY AFTERNOON 

Most of the sonnets, particularly the 
three called Idolatry, in Brian Hooker's 
Poems, have true originality and distine- 
tion. The songs are real songs, full of lilt 
and music. The other poems, tho not par- 
ticularly new in matter and form, have 
charm, imagination, sincerity of purpose 
and an idealism all too rare in modern 
poetry. 

Yale University Press. $1. 


COMEDY FOR THE EYE 

A good example of the play to be seen 
rather than read, is Thompson Buchanan's 
A Woman’s Way, produced in 1909 by 
Grace George and: now included in the 
Drama League Series. Lacking epigra- 
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matic force or literary polish in dialog, its 
blunt, slangy speech, so characteristic of 
American life, breaks harshly from the 
page. It is perhaps the nearest approach 
to the English high comedy and Sir Henry 
Arthur Jones that has yet been made on 
the American stage. 

Doubleday, Page. 75 cents. 


LIGHT ON THE DARK AGES 
Medieval Italy, by H. B. Cotterill, covers 
more than a thousand years of Italian his- 
tory in very condensed narrative. The book 
contains a great deal of interesting ma- 
terial on medieval coins and mosaics and 
the development of architecture. 
Stokes. $2.50. 


INDIANS AND REGULARS 
A Baby of the Frontier is a breathless 
story of the plains in the days of frontier 
army posts, roving bands of Cheyennes and 
Sioux, and heroic cavalry squads fighting 
against fearful odds. This is a familiar field 
to the author, Cyrus Townsend Brady, who 
narrates a well-unfolded tale with genuine 

enthusiasm and realism. 
Revell. $1.25. 


HEBREW LEGEND AND HISTORY 
A useful volume of the handy Lake 
English Classics is a collection of Old Tes- 
tament Narratives edited by Charles El- 
bert Rhodes. Arranged in short stories, 
without chapter or verse, the book will be 
interesting to those who already know their 
Bible as a sacred book, as well as to those, 
and the college examinations say they are 
legion, who have to be introduced to it 
along with Chaucer and Ben Johnson. 
Scott, Foresham. 40 cents. 


A NEW COUNTERBLAST TO TOBACCO 
Bruce Fink opens his essay on Tobacco 


'_ by declaring it a physical poison and closes 


by denouncing it as a moral evil. Strictly 
speaking, the book disqualifies itself from 
consideration as a scientific treatise by its 
admission of hearsay evidence and exhibits 
of dubious evidential value. But Prof. 
Fink, after all is said, makes out a strong 
case concerning the effect of tobacco on 
boys and college men, and the waste of 
money entailed in its use. 


Abingdon Press. 50 cents. 


TROUT VS. BULLS AND BEARS 
By whimsical tradition the real interest 
of the ordinary financier is not his office, 
but his cabin in the woods. Wall Street 
and the Wilds is, however, an autobiogra- 
phy which realizes this conceit. Anthony 
Weston Dimock, a powerful “operator” in 
his younger days, is one of the foremost ex- 
ponents of the joy of cabin life, and his 
book will be intensely interesting both to 
the Wall Street men of today and to those 
who care more for fishing than for finance. 
Outing Co. $3. 


LITTLE MOHAMMEDANS 
Dr. S. M. Zwemer is an authority on life 
in Moslem lands. The photographs of pretty, 
merry children illustrating his Children of 
the Moslem World are a startling com- 
mentary on the text, reminding one that 
these might be, should be just like other 
children. We see the Mohammedan at his 
best in the efforts of Young Turks, in the 
courage and endurance of the Turkish sol- 
dier. The children of Persia, India, Egypt, 
Southern Africa are the other side of the 
picture. 
Revell. $2. 
KIPLING 


Uncommon and charming are the photo- 
graphs illustrating Dr. Arley Munson’s 
account of Kipling’s India, while her text 
is warranted to send one back to the old 
stories even tho one agree with the con- 
clusions of John Palmer’s striking critical 
study Rudyard Kipling, in the Writer’s of 
the Day series. As he puts it, the critic is 
“mainly concerned with looking for the 
inspired author under a mass of skilful 
journalism.” The Simla and soldier tales 
are the latter; the stories of Kim, Puck 
of Pook’s Hill and the Jungle are art. 

Kipling’s India, by Arley Munson. Doubleday, 


Page. $1.50. Rudyard Kipling, by John Palmer. 
Holt. 50 cents. 
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New Imported 


Dress Cottons, Linens, etc. 
Spring and Summer, 1916. 


Transparent Organdy in colors, Skirting 
Corduroys, 
Eponge in White and colors, 
French Novelties in White and colors. 
Marquisettes, ‘‘Oriental Crepes,’’ Silk Mixed Tissues. 


French Dress Linens in White and colors. 


White and Cream Linens in Dress and Suiting weights, New 
D. & J. Anderson’s Scotch Ginghams, French 
Percales, Madras and Oxford Shirtings, Silk 
and Cotton Mercerized Fabrics and various quali- 
ties in Silk Shirtings in White, 


Samples of any of these lines except 
bordered materials, mailed upon request 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., New York 
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We take pride in the fact 
that although the Euro- 
pean War has greatly cur- 
tailed the production of 
Foreign Fabrics, we have 
been able to assemble a 
most unusual collection of 
exclusive Novelties, em- 
bracing the very latest 
weaves and colorings. 
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Special attention is directed 
to the following lines: 


Printed Handkerchief Linens 
and Handkerchief Linens in solid 
Golfine, ‘‘Pikella,’’ Linen 
“English Poplin,’’ 
Woven or printed Voiles, 
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HIGH-CLASS SALESMEN WANTED 


The largest real estate concern in the world is 
planning a National advertising campaign to ad- 
vertise their New York real estate as the best in- 


vestment opportunity in the country. We control 
$10,000,000 of property on subways projected, or 
now in operation, and are planning to take on a 


few high-class salesmen. Positively no applica- 
tions considered from men who cannot maintain 
their own persenal expense while demonstrating 
their ability, but to such as are able to fulfill the 
requirements, a liberal contract will be made simi- 
lar to the one under which our representatives 
are making as high as $25,000 a year, and none 
under $3,000. Every assistance given to men capa- 
ble of making good, in the shape of a liberal indi- 
vidual advertising appropriation, and personal help 
in getting started. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., 
Dept. A. F. A. 261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





The Teaching of 


ORAL ENGLISH 


is the title of an address which Frederick Houk Law, 
A.M., Ph.D., delivered at Rochester, N. Y., before the 
English Section of The New York State Teachers’ 
A iation. This broch is free to English Teachers. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 40th St., New York 





SANAT ORIUMS 
THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N. Y., near Saratoga Springs, 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 
pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 














Sanford Hall, est. 1841 
Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surroundings; mod- 
ern methods of treatment; competent nurses. 
15 acres of lawn, grove, flower and vegetable 
gardens, Food the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 
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OLD MEN WHO LOOK 
YOUNG 


OCTORS will tell you that the secret of 

this hale old age is perfect elimination. 

It is constipation that is chiefly respon- 

sible for the tragedies of premature age which 

the pressure of modern life has made increas- 
ingly common. 


Because of the evident dangers of the laxative 
habit, specialists in this country and abroad, 
following the lead of the famous English sur- 
geon Sir William Arbuthnot Lane, have 
adopted the mineral oil treatment as a far safer, 
saner, and more scientific means of encourag- 
ing normal movements. 


Nujol is the purest form of white mineral oil. It is 
not a drug nor a laxative, but acts in effect as a mild 
internal lubricant, facilitating the processes of evacua- 
tion and so helping to restore the bowels to normal tone. 


Most druggists carry Nujol, which is sold only in pint 
bottles packed in cartons bearing the Nujol trade- 
mark. If your druggist does not carry Nujol, accept 
no substitute. We will send a pint bottle prepaid to 
any point in the United States on re- 
ceipt of 75c—money order or stamps. 


Write for booklet, ‘“The Rational 
Treatment of Constipation."’ 


Address Department 12. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 
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Approved by 

Harvey W. Wiley, Director of 
ood Housekeeping, Bureau of 

Foods, Sanitation and Health. 

















A a. 1 lessons ey, history, ING. |Bronze Memorial Tablets 


ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. < JNO. WILLIAMS, Ine., Bronze Foun- 
Berg Recnweln, batalogusyres, Please address | dry, 560 W. 27th St., N. Y. Write for 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL i 
:. a Tus fons =a illustrated booklet. Free. 





Always in 
this wrapper 


Atwood Grapetruit 
As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself. 


Price about the same as the common variety. 
Your dealer will supply it. 











PEBBLES 


Voice—“Is this the Weather Bureau? 
How about a shower tonight?” 

Prophet—“Don’t ask me. If you need one, 
take it.”—Chaparral. 


“Put your car up for the winter?” 

“No. I’d like to, but none of the pawn- 
brokers are willing to lend me any money 
on it.”.—-New York World. 


Prosecutor (to talesman): “Do you ob 
ject to capital punishment?” 

Talesman: “Wal, no. Not if it ain’t too 
severe.” —Harpers. 


Willis—How did Christmas go off at 
your place? 

Gillis—As usual. Christmas Eve we 
wrapped all the presents we gave and 
Christmas Day we rapped all the presents 
we received.—Life. 


Jim—What is Bill doing now? 
James—He’s a post impressionist. 
Jim—yYou’re stringing me. 

James—No; he’s got a job with the 
Western Union branding numbers on the 
telegraph poles—Dartmouth Jack-o’-Lan- 
tern. 


There is a little railroad down in south 
Georgia bearing the impressive title of 
“L., K. & W.” Just what the initials orig- 
inally stood for no one recalls, and the 
road is known locally as the “Look, Kuss 
& Wait” and the “Lord Knows When.”’— 
Harpers. 


“All Things Come to He Who Waits— 
and Hustles.”—Oral Hygiene. 

“Father Arrests Son Whom, He Says, 
Looted Home.’”—Bronz Home News. 

Headline writers, too, seem to have a 
fear of losing their amateur standing.— 
New York Tribune. 


Curate: “Mai deah children, in accord- 
ance with Scriptural behest, Ai want you 
to regard me as the shep-ard, and Ai shall 
look on you as mai sheep. Of course you 
all know what the shep-ard does to the 
sheep?” 

Dear Kid: “Yes, please sir, ’e shears 
’em.”—Sydney Bulletin. 


The Wells family, who resided in an in- 
terior city, had one of those maids of the 
invariably heavy hand. Not long ago the 
town experienced a slight shock of earth- 
quake, Pictures were thrown down, furni- 
ture and crockery rattled about. During 
the tumult the mistress went to the head 
of the basement stairs and called out in a 
patient, forbearing tone: 

“Well, Lizzie, what are you doing now?” 
—Harpers. 


Two Englishmen crossing from Europe 
were both of a serious and conservative 
turn of mind. Altho they shared the same 
stateroom, had seats at the same table, and 
sat side by side in their deck chairs they 
did not speak to each other, for they had 
not bcen introduced. 

On the last day, however, one of them 
decided to wave conventionality. 

They were standing side by side on the 
rail and he ventured an introductory re- 
mark: 

“Goin’ over?” 

“Yas,” replied the other Englishman, “I 
rather thought I would.”—Hverybody’s. 


“Henry,” a Jersey commuter’s wife be- 
gan, thoughtfully, “I’ve been thinking a lot 
about you lately.” 

“What's up?” 

“Since we moved here to Jersey and 
you’ve gone back and forth every day to 
the city you have seen absolutely nothing 
of the children.” 

“T don’t see how that can be helped,” 
said Henry. ““When I leave in the morning 
they are not up, and when I come back 
in the evening they’re in bed.” 

“Yes,” said the wife, “that is so, but 
you might at least send them a souvenir 
posteard now and then.”—New York 
Times. 
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It is startling to open an envelope 
postmarked “Oklahoma City” and find 
in it an old and faded letter dated 
nearly fifty years ago and long before 
Oklahoma had been heard of. Mrs. K. 
S. Carlisle, of that city, had been look- 
ing over some old letters of her moth- 
er’s and found one which she thinks— 
as do we—will interest The Independ- 
ent readers of today. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
Paymaster General’s Office 
Washington, Dec. 23d, 1868. 
My Dear Sister: 

I have just subscribed for The Inde- 
endent, one of the finest weekly papers in 
the world, devoted to Religion, Politics, 
Literature and News, and have made you 
a present of it for one year from January 
1st. It will be your New Year’s gift from 
me. It is published in New York City, and 
the postage will be about twenty cents a 
year, payable at your post office quarterly 
in advance. I enclose you twenty-five cents 
to pay the postage on it, so it will be of 
no expense whatever to you. Mary takes 
The Independent and would not be with- 
out it. 

Last night I attended the lecture of 
“Petroleum V. Nasby” (D. R. Locke, Edi- 
tor “Toledo Blade”) and was never more 
amused and interested. Nasby is one of 
the smartest men of the times. The enor- 
mous hall was -:packed full. General Grant 
and many other distinguished persons were 
present. 

Tell Tully I would like to spend a few 
days with him hunting deer and turkey 
and prairie chickens. 

Give my best respects. Write to us soon, 

Your brother, 
‘‘“HENDERSON” 





In our editorial of November 29, 
“What Are You Fighting For?” we 
urged the belligerents to put into con- 
crete terms what they considered neces- 
sary for their national safety, satisfac- 
tion and honor. Then we enumerated 
the terms of peace which had been men- 
tioned in discussions of the question, 
such as indemnities, reduction of the 
enemies’ armaments and territorial ces- 
sions. The Professor of Philosophy in 
Washington and Jefferson College 
thinks we laid too much stress on the 
territorial side of it: 


No doubt the phrase so current in the 
discussions of diplomats of southern Eu- 
rope—“the realization of our national as- 
pirations”’—refers usually to territorial ex- 
pansion. No doubt territorial changes will 
come about as result of the conflict, but 
after all these will be in the nature of by- 
products of the sacrifices. Germany indeed 
sought more space as a necessity in view 
of her increasing population. England in- 
deed laid her hand on certain undefend- 
able outlying German territory. France 
fought to protect her own borders, else for 
her there would be scarcely ground for a 
fight at all. At the same time, to suppose 
that this superb demonstration of human 
emotions is caused by a desire on the part 
of any citizen of Europe for a strip of ter- 
ritory in Africa or Asia, not as his own 
but as a national possession, is to view the 
struggle as a business affair carried out 
for the realization of values too vague to 
believe in. 

The real motives of the war are certain 








Stop Eating Poisonous 
Food Combinations! 





intestinal trouble. 


Noted Scientist Shows How Certain Combinations of Good Foods 
Are Responsible for Over 90% of All Sickness, While Others 
Produce Sparkling Health and Greatly Increased Efficiency 


Twenty years ago Eugene Christian was at death’s door. 
For years he had suffered the agonies of acute stomach and 
His doctors—among them the most noted 
specialists in the country—gave him up to die. 


He was edu- 


cated for a doctor, but got no relief from his brother physicians, so as a 
last resort he commenced to study the food question in its relation to the 
human system, and as a result of what he learned he succeeded in literally 
eating his way back to perfect health without drugs or medicines of any 
kind—and in a remarkably short space of time. 


Today Eugene Christian is a man 55 years young. He has more 
stamina, vitality and physical endurance than most youngsters in their 


’teens. 


23,000 People Benefited 


So remarkable was his recov- 
ery that Christian knew he had 
discovered a great truth which, 
fully developed, would result in 
a new science—the Science of 
Correct Eating. 

Without special foods, drugs 
or medicines, he has up to this 
time successfully treated over 
23,000 people for almost every 
kind of non-organic ailment 
known and has greatly in- 
creased the physical energy and 
mental power of as many more 
who were not suffering from 
specific troubles. 

After his twenty years of 
study and practice Eugene 
Christian has come to the def- 


inite conclusion that 90% of all 
sickness is due to wrong eat- 
ing. He says we are poisoning 
ourselves through our ignor- 
ance of food values. Many good 
foods when eaten in combina- 
tion with other good foods 
form a chemical reaction in the 
digestive tract and are convert- 
ed into the most dangerous 
poisons, from whence come 
most ills. Many scientists have 
long recognized this, but until 
now all their efforts have been 
directed toward removing the 
poisons after they had formed, 
while Christian removed the 
cause by preventing the poisons 
from forming. 


Little Lessons in Correct Eating 


24 Pocket-Size Booklets in Leatherette Container 


Send No Money—Only $3.00 if You Keep Them 


Christian’s Course of 24 lessons is 
written expressly for the layman in 
easy-to-understand language. It does 
not, however, merely tell you why 
you should practice correct eating 
and what the results will be. It 
gives actual menus, curative as well 
as corrective, covering every condi- 
tion of health and sickness from in- 
fancy to old age, and covering all 
occupations, climates and _ seasons. 
To follow these menus you do not 
have to upset your table—nor eat 
things you don’t enjoy—in fact you 
will enjoy your meals as you never 
have before. 


Vigorous Health— 
Increased Efficiency 


It has been the almost invariable 
experience of those who follow 
Christian’s simple suggestions that 
they enjoy a new type of health—a 
health so perfect that it can only be 
described as a kind of super-health. 
Christian’s ideal of health is to be 
literally champing at the bit with 
vital physical energy and_ mental 
power — not once in a while — but 
every moment of the day and every 
day of the year from youth to de- 
ferred old age—and that is what he 
gives you through these little les- 
sons. There can be no doubt of the 
increased personal efficiency that this 
will develop. The better 7 feel, the 
better work you can do. nd greater 
material prosperity naturally follows. 


No Money in Advance 


The price of the Christian Course 
of 24 lessons—containing rules, 
methods and actual menus which 
are literally priceless—is only $3.00. 
We will gladly send you the course 
without p aman for ive days’ free 
inspection. Merely mail the coupon 
or write a letter and the complete 
course will be mailed you at once, 
all charges prepaid. hen if you 
decide to keep the course, you can 
send the money. not, mail the 
books back to us; no obligation will 
have been incurred. 
If the more than 300 

ages contained in 
‘hristian’s Course 
yield but one single 
suggestion that will 
bring you greater 
health, you will get 
many times the cost 
of the course back in 
personal benefit—yet 
hundreds write us that 
they find vital help on 
every page. Tear out 
and mail the coupon 
now, before you for- 
get, as this announce- 
ment may not appear 
here again. 


Corrective Eating Society,Ine. 













He literally radiates mental energy and physical power. 








Mail to Corrective Eating Bociety, Inc. 
42 Hunter Ave., Maywood, N. J. 


Do You Know 


llow poor food robs you of 
mental efficiency ? 

What foods cause nervous- 
ness? 

What causes constipation 
and how to avoid it? 

What produces acid 
stomach? 

What is one great cause of 
rheumatism, gout, lum- 
bago? 

What makes your liver 
complain? 

How much starch does 
your system require? 

What happens when you 
overeat? y 

What should be eaten to- 
gether for digestive har- 
mony? 

How to keep warm in win- 
ter and cool in summer? 

How foods establish health 
by removing causes of 
disease? 

What to eat and omit for 
all stomach and intestinal 
disorders? 

How many different things 
should you eat at each 
meal? 

What combinations of food 
are not foods but poisons? 

How should vegetables be 
eaten? 


What causes fermentation? 

Why the appetite cannot 
be trusted as a guide to 
what to eat? 

Why some foods actually 
explode in your stomach? 

What foods build fai? 

When is water beneficial ; 
when is it injurious? 


These are only a 
few of the many 
Health Building 
Questions an- 
swered, 





Send 
me the 
“Christian 
Course in 
Scientific Eat- 

ing.’’ I willeither 
remail it within five 
days orsend you $3.00. 








42 Hunter Ave., Maywood, N. J. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


has been dead these three hundred years, 
but this year of nineteen hundred sixteen bears 
witness in many ways to the persistence of 
his personality. Of the manifold tributes to 
his memory none is more fitting, none 
more important than the publication of the 
NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE. 

It is an edition for the appreciative reader. 
The scholarly revision of the text, the brilliant 
introductions of Dr. Henry N. Hudson, the 
notes at the bottom of the texi page, adequate but 
not officious, the handsome type and the beautiful 
binding all appeal to the reader who appreciates 
the best. The price, thirty cents per volume, ts 
the lowest at which books of such distinction 
have ever been published. 

An illustrated booklet with stamped gold 
cover containing a reproduction of the Droeshout 
portrait of Shakespeare will be sent postpaid to 
teachers, students, and other readers of The 
Independent on application to our nearest office. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S PORTRAIT 


In this year when everybody is reading and talking about 
Shakespeare you will no doubt be glad of the opportunity to 
secure at nominal cost the excellent reproduction of Leopold 
Flameng’s etching of the famous Chandos portrait of Shake- 
speare. We have printed a limited number on heavy coated paper. 
While the supply lasts we shall be pleased to furnish our 
readers with a copy securely wrapped in a tube in such con- 
dition that it will be suitable for framing. Just send six two- 
cent stamps to cover the cost of wrapping and mailing. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Shakespeare Contest Dept. 119 West 40th Street, New York 

















imponderables, making for power and se- 
curity. Has Mr. Asquith not exprest the 
sentiment of the British people? Do they 
not know what they are fighting for? Ger- 
many just now has a multitude of coun- 
sellors, but there are many who do not ad- 
vocate the retention of the conquered ter- 
ritories. In her own way she desires to 
crush the militarism of France and Russia 
and the sea power of England. Dimly the 
war seems to be resolving into a struggle 
for and against certain lingering traces of 
mediaevalism and an assertion of princi- 
ples of societal independence. 
Epwarp M. WEYER 
Washington, Pennsylvania 








Why is it that the latest super-dread- 
naught of the United States, the “Nevada,” 
is able to make only some twenty knots 
per hour, when the latest that Great Bri- 
tain is building, the “Queen Mary,” is re- 
quired to make 34.4 knots per hour? 

Is it not a fact that the two naval en- 
gagements in this war, thus far, have 
demonstrated two things regarding suc 
cess: first, that it depends on speed, and, 
second, gun carrying power. 

If, then, this is true, how can the United 
States be satisfied to meet these require- 
ments with only a twenty-knot speed, at 
least twelve knots per hour below the re- 
quirements of other nations? 

E. C. Vose 

Concord, New Hampshire 

(1) When the “Nevada” was author- 
ized, twenty-one knots per hour was the 
standard speed for battleships, and the- 
oretically is so yet, but England has 
built and is building battleships of 
much higher speed—tho not thirty-four 
knots as our correspondent suggests. 
That speed is only proposed for battle- 
cruisers. Probably our battleships Nos. 
43 and 44, not yet named, will be given 
much higher speed than that of the 
“Nevada.” 

(2) Every naval engagement de- 
pends on speed and gun power. 

(3) The United States is not satis- 
fied with twenty knots speed. 








We are glad to hear again from an 
old correspondent, Mr. or Mrs. P. B. 
Publico, who used to write a great deal 
for the papers, but has not appeared 
often in print in recent years: 


Why all this fuss with Austria and 
Germany over their submarine warfare? 
Why not apply the same principles fol- 
lowed here at home and let the various 
governments take out a license and pay a 
certain sum into the treasury in consider- 
ation of which we will shut our eyes and 
ears and lips and permit them to do any- 
thing they like with our men and women 
and children. That is what we are doing 
here and in every town where saloons are 
licensed. Certainly the number killed every 
day by these destructive forces which we 
legalize is immensely greater than will be 
killed by submarines during the whole 
course of the war. Such a solution of the 
problem confronting the State Department 
ought to be acceptable to the foreign gov- 
ernments and would be altogether in har- 
mony with our policy in home affairs. 


Pro Bono PusBLico 








From General Anderson we receive 
the following courteous criticism of our 
attitude on military training in the 
schools: 


I regret to find that you disapprove of 
military training in High Schools. As I 
understand it, this method of training is 
not in the line of vocational instruction. 
It is not supposed by its advocates that 
the boys who are ¢jven this training should 
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become soldiers or officers of the army. 
The object sought is not a preparation for 
offensive war or conquest, which nobody 
favors, as far as I know; but for defensive 
war or security if unfortunately war should 
be forced upon us. It is only favored as the 
best and least expensive method of elemen- 
tary military instruction. 

It is opposed, as far as I can see, from 
a sentimental prejudice against what is 
termed militarism. Military organization is 
not an ism, like despotism, socialism, or 
any form of autocracy. It is only a method 
—a means to an end. It may be perverted 
to a bad end, but it is as often used against 
a bad ism. Has there ever been or can 
there ever be a dangerous militarism in this 
country? Who has ever proposed it or used 
it? It cannot exist without appropriation 
and that, of course, is under civil control. 
The Presidents of the country and the Sec- 
retary of War are always civilians. 

T. M. ANDERSON 
Vancouver, Washington 








In an editorial of January 24 on the. 


initiative shown by Germany in 
methods of warfare we ventured to 
suggest that the failure of the French 
and English to make first use of novel 
weapons like streams of fire and 
asphyxiating gases was due to moral 
scruples. This strikes fire as follows: 


Moral Scruples? of England! What 
about her moral scruples of 1863? It has 
been shown that England in her yearning 
to see the Union destreyed violated every 
honorable obligation to our country. She 
knew that the cruisers “Alabama,” “Shen- 
andoah” and “Florida,” built in her ship- 
yards, went to sea and inflicted great injury 
on cur commerce, and when she saw no 
other way out of the trouble she settled the 
“Alabama” claims as they were called by 
paying $15,500,000 to be distributed among 
our citizens whose ships and property had 
been destroyed. But we need not go back to 
1863. What about her Moral Scruples? 
when the British made seizure of the 
American ship “Wilhelmina,” carrying a 
eargo of wheat to Germany. Here she vio- 
lated international law for the sake of 
producing famine, not to the German sol- 
dier, but to his wife and children. And 
what about her Moral Scruples? when she 
made use of the American flag to protect 
her ships against submarines? Old Eng- 
land may be a great country, but in our 
estimation she does some very small 
things. 

ADAM HIRN 

Spenceville, Ohio 








A Catholic priest writes in approval 
of the plan of the Audubon Society to 
convert all of the cemeteries of the 
country into sanctuaries for birds. 


What a move for the better if birds 
were allowed to roam unmolested among 
the harmless dead. Visitors to the grave- 
yard would be cheered by their singing, 
their chirping would replace the voices 
now stilled of those under the sod. May 
the press do its utmost to make this new 
move a reality. If New York succeeds in 
humanizing bird killers, other cities will 
attempt to do the same. Honor to New 
York for its proposed protection of God’s 
songsters. RAYMOND VERNIMONT 

Denton, Texas 





When you think as I think, then you 
think wisely. When you think the Presi- 
dent should appoint a_ professional post 
office man, not a professional politician, to 
manage the New York post office, then you 
think ac I think. When enough of us think 
wisely, then politicians will not choose 
Presidents. Then Presidents will not choose 
politicians. WILLIS Brooks 

Brooklyn 


When all our correspondents write 
letters as succinct as this, then more 
of them will get published. 











in the new 
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contains 

pages, 

color and four 
duotone plates, besides numberless 
photographic true-to-life reproduc- 
tions. It lists all the standard var- 
ieties of flowers and vegetables, as 
well as the best of the season’s nov- 
elties, 

The newest Roses, the hest Dahlias, 
and Dreer’s Improved Hardy Peren- 
nials are given special prominence. 

Sent free to any one mentioning 
this magazine. 





Dreer’s Orchid-Flowered Sweet Peas— 
with immense wavy flowers in sprays of 3 
and 4 blossoms each. Our mixture con- 
tains a full range of colors, 10 cents per 
packet, 20 cents per ounce, 60 cents per 
% pound. Garden Book free with each 
o-der, 


= HENRYA.DREER Prn‘scccorin 














DEARBORN 
HOTEL 


CHICAGO 
is now 


with private bath 
or private toilet. 


LaSalle Street at VanBuren 


Direction of Hotel Sherman Company 








+ DURO SHIRTS 
“ome wear like RTS | 


Specializing on this box makes 
possible this offer of 3 DURO 
Shirts sent postpara on receipt 
of $2. Handsome si/k tie in- 
cluded for name and address of § 
Triends, Money back tf not pleased. 
The biggest selling and most fam- 
ous box os shirts in the World, Ad- 
c MONEY BACK vertised in 50 leading magazines. 

Guaranteed not to shrink, Jade, or 
vif in six months’ wear, or new shirts free. Made of white 
percaie with neat str pes of blue, black, and lavender, One of 
each color of same size. Coat style, cuffs attached, laundered 
and fashionable. Sizes 14to 17. Sleeve 33. Tie is stvlish wide- 
end four-in hand of navy blue silk poplin. A good box for 
the monev and well wor.h a tral. Order to-day. Highesi bank 
references. Catalog of Shirts of all kinds, Neckwear, Hos- 
iery, Handker hiefs, Underwear, Pajamas and Night- hirts. 


Room 119, Goodell & Company. 158 E. 34th 8t., New York 







* The largest mail order shirt house in the World 














“HHOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 
Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it's FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
home-making and well-paid positions. 


American School of Home Economics, 529 West 69th St., Chicago, Ill- 












FOR THE SHAKSPERE TERCENTENARY 





FIFTY SHAKSPERE SONGS 


Edited by CHARLES VINCENT, Mus. Doc 
ISSUED IN TWO EDITIONS, FOR HIGH VOICE, FOR LOW VOI 


The editor has arranged the material selected in a logical and _ interestir nner, 


dividing it into four parts, as follows: 
art I.—Songs mentioned by Shakspere 


Part II.—Songs possibly sung in the original performances, 
Part I1I.—Settings composed since Shakspere’s time to the middle of the nineteenth 


century. 
Part IV.—Recent settings. 


The examples chosen will be found not only historically interesting and illustrative of 
the various periods, but gems of song composition as well—songs which may be sung with 


delight. 

The prefatory and descriptive matter is 
Shakspere’s England, natant 
each song in the volume. A fine portrait of 


y considered and a separate descriptive and historical note to 





in his plays. 





full and complete, embracing a_ review of 


the poet serves as frontispiece. 





Note.—The Musicians Library is a series of 
pieces of Song and Piano Music, edited with 
with surpassing excellence, 











75 matchless volumes containing the master- 
authority, and engraved, printed and bound 











Bound in paper, cloth back, each, $1.50 post-paid; in full cloth, gilt, each, $2.50, post-paid 








Booklets giving Portraits of Editor, Tables of Contents and particulars about the 


Easy Payment Plan sent free on request. 


Send for free booklet, SHAKSPERE’S POEMS WITH MUSICAL SETTINGS 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Dept. G, 
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LITTLE 


TRAVELS 








and foreign. 


everywhere. 


ent, New York. 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New 
York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may 
be made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independ- 

















GheGLEN SPRINGS 


A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL known as 
THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
Highly Radioactive Mineral Springs 


Private Park. Miles of accurately graded walks for Oertel hill climbing. 


from Watkins Glen, Sporty Golf Course. 


THE BATHS 


Tobogganing, Skating, Music, Dancing. 
are DIRECTLY CONNECTED WITH THE HOTEL and are complete in all appoint- 
ments for Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 


A Natural Brine—THE MOST HIGHLY RADIOACTIVE IN AMERICA—for the Nauheim Baths. 
Hot Brine Baths for Elimination. 

WINTER CONDITIONS FOR TAKING THE 

REST AND RECUPERATION ARE 


WATKINS, N. Y., ON 
SENECA LAKE. 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Five Minutes’ Walk 


““CURE’’ OR FOR 
ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE. 





Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 








“FLORIDA BY SEA” 


Bert iceto SACKSONVILLE 


One Way Round Trip 
$9790 - BOSTON - - -+ +. $45.00 

24.40 - NEW YORK - - - $43.30 
$22.40 - PHILADELPHIA - 839.00 
$20.00 - BALTIMORE - = $35.00 


Fine steamers. Best 
Wireless. 


Including meals and stateroom berth. 
service. Automobiles carried. 


Send for particulars 
Merchants and Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P. Turner, G. P.A. Baltimore, Md. 














Pocono Manor 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
(Pocono Summit Station, D. L. & W. R. R.) 

That belated vacation,—take it among the 
hills and streams of Pocono Manor. 

That short Fall or Winter rest,—try a 
fortnight in retreat, on that 8oo-acre tract, 
with the “Quakers at the Manor,” comfort 
without ostentation. Golf, tennis and garage; 
no bar or dancing. 

J. W. HURLEY, Manager. 














ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP. 





& 


CUNARD LINE,24StateSt..N-Y 


TROPICAL CRUISES 


Under the American Flag 
Best and Most Varied Itineraries 


Including West Indies, Panama and Central Ameri- 
ca. By United Fruit Co.’s ‘Great White Fleet.” 


caus during February and March, Fares, including 

all expenses, excursions 

on shore, etc. $ 1 85 to $ 390 
CALIFORNIA, Until April. 
FLORIDA, February and March, 
JAPAN-CHINA, etc., March 2 and 25. 


Send for Program desired 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco Montreal, Toronto. 






































EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY 
EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
DIRECTOR OF THE 
INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 

















202. Mr. A. F. S., Wisconsin. “I wish infor- 
mation as to your Efficiency Course from a 
teaching point of view. My thought is to take up 
this subject in big corporation departments. I 
realize what a necessity it is getting to be, and 
wish to get into the field as soon as possible. 
Any information you may extend will be a great 
help to me.” 

You doubtless refer to the new book 
“Efficient Living,” prepared with a special 
view to the teaching aims and values. We 
are in receipt of letters from numbers of 
high school teachers and college professors, 
declaring that “Efficient Living” has been 
used with marked results in class work 
and for individual students. Procure the 
book from The Independent, and study its 
possibilities for use in corporation depart- 
ments. We suggest that you learn of the 
activities of the National Civic Federation, 
Metropolitan Tower, New York; also of 
the National Association of Corporation 
Schools, Irving place, New York. 





203. Miss D. N., New York. “I am sixteen years 
old, and a high school senior. I would like to 
go to a school where I could get a practical 
training and earn some money right along with 
the regular work. I am not very strong, but 
would like to take up Domestic Science or a 
Business Course.” 

Your ambition is fine—would that every 
girl had it, and every girl’s parents for 
her. Simmons College, Boston, and Teach- 
ers’ College, New York, teach domestic 
science. If you are capable in stenography, 
you should find a market for your spare 
time as a visiting secretary in a large col- 
lege town, among the professors, students 
and business men. Buy a good book on 
business letter-writing (several are adver- 
tised in System Magazine), and start now 
to become an expert correspondent. The 
American Schools’ Association, Times 
Building, New York, will furnish particu- 
lars of colleges where learning and earning 
go together. Also apply to the Y. W. C. A. 
secretary in every school that seems de- 
sirable, and submit your needs and am- 
bitions, with a list of your qualifications. 





204. An Efficiency Student, New York City. 
“Where are lectures given in or about the city 
on the question of Efficiency? Are the lectures 
at the West Side Y. M. C. A. visited by strangers, 
or is it necessary to be a member?” 

The Secretary of the Efficiency Society, 
No. 41 Park Row, could probably answer 
your first query to your satisfaction. The 
lectures and classes regularly held at the 
A. are for local students of the 
special course there given, tho not neces- 
sarily for members of the Y. M. C. A. 
Write to George F. Barber, c/o Educa- 
tional Department, West Side Y. M. C. A., 
318 West Fifty-seventh street, New York, 
and obtain full particulars. 





205. Miss B. F., New York. “At seventeen I 
was obliged to leave school because of ill health. 
Now, at twenty-one, a certain handicap makes 
it impossible for me to return to college, or even 
to leave my home to take up any occupation. I 
dread inactivity, but can foresee no better fu- 
ture. As it is very unlikely that the obstruction 
can ever be removed, how can I become self- 
supporting at home, and how prepare for this?” 

We refuse to believe that the obstruc- 
tion can never be removed. Your case is 
one in ten thousand if, at your age, you 
should be incapacitated for life. You might 
be cheered by the work of the Shut-In So- 
ciety, 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York. You could learn to knit or embroid- 
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er, make fine candy or home-cooked dishes, 
or take up designing or decorating. See an- 
nouncements of Woman’s Business Bureau, 
37 East Twenty-eighth Street; Woman’s 
Guild, 200 West Fifty-second Street; 
Woman’s Work Magazine, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue; Women’s Exchange, 334 Madison 
Avenue; all of New York. 


206. Mr. M. H. T., Iowa. “Have you any sta- 
tistics showing the effects on efficiency in a 
business office of an eight-hour day and a half 
holiday a week? I am interested from the em- 
ployer’s standpoint.” 

Efficiency is generally increased by such 
a reduction in working hours, provided 
also the employees are taught scientific 
working methods. Consult back files of 
System magazine for information of value ; 
also the National Civic Federation, Metro- 
politan Tower, New York; also the Busi- 
ness Bourse, 260 Broadway, New York; 
also the United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. Books on scien- 
tific management, as those of Taylor and 
Gilbreth, contain references of importance. 


207. Mr. P. E. N., Connecticut. “Your articles 
in The Independent have been both a revelation 
and an inspiration to me. May I ask for some 
more personal advice? I am just beginning a 
three-year term in a theological seminary, with 
the ultimate object of going into missionary 
work in Turkey. Can you recommend a filing 
system suitable for ministers? I want to adopt 
some plan now that I can gradually build up 
while I am studying.” 

Congratulations on your idea. If you can 
learn business method while studying the- 
ology, you will be twice as effective in the 
missionary field. Various good filing sys- 
tems are adapted to various purposes. Your 
choice depends on the material to be filed 
—whether clippings, memoranda, names 
and addresses, newspaper and magazine 
articles, ete. Write the following New York 
City concerns for details of their methods 
and appliances: Yawman and Erbe, 360 
Broadway; Library Bureau, 316 Broad- 
way; Weis Manufacturing Company, 75 
John Street; Charles C. Dilts Company, 
377 Broadway; Shaw-Walker Company, 60 
Franklin Street; Meilink Manufacturing 
Company, 399 Broadway; Amberg File 
Company 75 Duane Street; Safe-Cabinet 
Sales Company, 15 East Twenty-sixth 
Street; Permanent Educational Exhibit 
Company, 70 Fifth Avenue. 


208. A Reader in Missouri. “For a number of 
years I have held the position of church organ- 
ist, and am considered by many an efficient or- 
ganist. Yet sometimes I become so afflicted with 
fear that I actually tremble, and I feel pretty 
much like a shipwrecked sailor clinging to the 
top of a mast. I seem to lack the nerve that 
many less competent organists. possess. How can 
I overcome timidity and gain self-confidence?” 

You are in good company—so great an 
orator as Beecher had trembling of the 
knees and fluttering of the heart before he 
got into his sermon far enough to forget 
himself. Nerve and merit have no relation 
to each other necessarily. We would sug- 
gest that you obtain a few such books as 
Horace Fletcher’s “Forethought Minus 
Fearthought,” Frank Channing Haddock’s 
“Culture of Courage,” and one or more of 
the inspirational works by Orison Swett 
Marden. A‘standard volume on mental sug- 
gestion or autosuggestion, would probably 
help you. A course in vigorous gymnastic 
training should set you up. Could you not 
arrange a group of potted palms or other 
large plants between you and the audi- 
ence? Your timidity may lie chiefly in the 
consciousness of being seen. Your success 
is to be heard, and not seen. 


209. Miss F. C. M., Massachusetts. “In my 
reading I often find articles that I wish to keep 
on file for my work as a teacher of English. 
Will you kindly suggest the best filing system?” 

The frequency and method of use deter- 
mines. A pocket envelope file, a scrap-book 
file, a topical card index file, a safe cabi- 
net file, are among the good ones. Procure 
a copy of System Magazine, Chicago; then 
study the advertising pages for suggestions. 
Also note Question Box reply to Mr. P. 
E. N., Connecticut, No. 207. 
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Learn the New Way—At Home 
80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 


Every stenographer—everybody who uses a typewriter or who 
would use one if they knew how—should send in the coupon 
below or a post card or letter now for our wonderful new free 
book about this marvellous New Way in Typewriting. 


This book, which we send free, describes the secret principles of 
a wonderful new method of acquiring skill on the typewriter— 
a new method that has completely revolutionized the typewriting 
situation. Based on Gymnastic Finger Training away from the 
machine! Already thousands of men and womei who never 
exceeded 30 to 40 words a minute are typewriting 8 to 100 words 
with half the effort and with infinitely greater accuracy than 
ever before—have increased their salaries from $10 and $15 a 
week up to $25, $30 and even $40 weekly. 


Only 10 Lessons—Easy for Anyone 


And the wonderful thing 
about the New Way in Type- 
writing is that you learn it at 
home in spare time, in only 10 
lessons and it is amazingly easy 
for anyone! What’s more, you 
begin to increase your speed 
from the very first lesson and 
without interfering with your 
present work. . 

In thousands of cases, the 
reason why people aren’t earn- 
ing more money is simply be- 
cause they lack speed and ac- 
curacy on the typewriter. If 
you want to do as others— 
thousands of others have done 
—and earn $25, $30 or even $40 
weekly, our free book about the 
New Way in Typewriting will 
show you how. 


Entirely New 


Don’t confuse this New Way in 
Typewriting with any system of the 
past. There has never been any- 
thing like it before. Special Gymnas- 
tic Finger Training Exercises bring 
results in days that ordinary meth- 
ods will not produce in months. It 
is the greatest step in typewriting 
since the typewriter itself was in- 
vented—already its success has be- 
come nation-wide. 

Among the thousands of op- 
€rators who have taken up 
this system are hundreds of 
graduates of business col- 

leges and special typewrit- 
ing courses— many were 
so-called touch writers— 
yet there has been 
hardly a single one 
who hasn’t doubled 
or trebled his 
or her speed 






















“It is a genuine pleas- 
ure for me to recommend 
the Tulloss NewWay. From 
20 words a minute, inaccurate 
work, to a speed of 80 words a minute’ 
accurate work,a salary increase that makes 
it now exactly double what it was when I 
began the study—this isthe result obtained in 
my case from this most excellent course,’’— 
P. A. Nanslar, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Accuracy—Doubled Salary 

**Am now Chief Clerk to the Dept. of Parks and 
Public Property. Salary is exactly double what it 
was when I took up the study of the New Way. 
I can only say if you desire to increase your 
ability and salary, you will make no mistake 
in taking this Course. The instruction is of the 
highest order.’’—AnnaS. Cubbison, 109 Hoerner 
St., Harrisburg, Pa. 








and accuracy, and their salaries have 
been increased in proportion, 


Sent to You on Trial 


So overwhelming has been the suc- 
cess of this New a | Way in Type- 
writing that we will send you the 
entire course on trial. We give you 
a positive Money-Back Bank Bond 
guaranteeing to bring you both ex- 
pert speed and accuracy and to sat- 
isfy you with results or the Course 
will not cost you one cent. You are 
the judge. Your word decides it, 

Rm now we are making a spe- 
cial low gewe to new students in 
each locality to help advertise the 
New Way in Typewriting. If you 
are ambitious to get ahead, if you 
want to get more money in your pay 
envelope, write us at once, 


Free—Amazing Book 


We have prepared a book which 
tells all about the New Way in 
Typewriting, which is free to those 
interested. It is a big 48-page book, 
brimful of eye-opening ideas and 
valuable information. It explains 
how this unique new method will 
quickly make your fingers strong 
and dextrous, bring them under per- 
fect control, make them extremely 
rapid in their movements—how in 
a few short weeks you can trans- 
form your typewriting and make it 
easy, accurate and amazingly speedy 
—all this and much more is told in 
detail. No instruction book ever 
written, no matter what its cost, ever 
told so plainly the real WHY and 
HOW of expert typewriting. By all 


means, mail the coupon or just a | 


eer or letter NOW. With the 
ook we will send our Special re- 
duced price to new students in each 
locality. Write today. 


THE TULLOSS 
SCHOOL 


3802 College Hill 
Springfield, Ohio 

















Mail This Today for Bigger Pay 
_ Please send your Free Book about the New Way 
in Typewriting. This incurs no obligation on my part. 
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Mail to THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 3802 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


Old“Touch”System 
Can’t Compare with 
The New Way 


Of all the stenog- 
taphers who take up the 
old “‘touch’’ system in 
business schools less than 
5% ever use it in actual 
work, This is because 
the old touch system is 
hard to learn, hard to 
maintain, and hard to use, 
The New Way is different, 
based upon an absolutely 
new idea as to the way to 
get speed, It brings re- 
sults in days that the old 
touch sysicin doesn’t bring 
in months, Get our free 
book and see why. Mail 
coupon or postal NOW! 


After Taking 3 

Touch Courses 

“Thad worked through 
3 systems of touch type- 
writing. However, my 
speed was low and the 
key board incompletely 
mastered. I then took up 
the study of the New Way 
and as a result I am now 
able to strike any letter or 
character blindfolded and 
without the slightest hesi- 
tation, and my speed has 
been brought up to’ 80 
words per minute. — 
C.H.Emerick, DuBois, Pa. 
Salary exactly doubled. 


From an Old 
“Touch” Writer 
*“When I enrolled for the 
New Way I had completed 
a typewriting course and 
was already a touch 
writer, but I averaged only 
about 40 to 45 words a 
minute—also made fre- 
quent errors. As to my 
present ability, I find by 
repeated actual tests that 
my speed from shorthand 
notes is from 85 to 90 
words a minute; in copy- 
ing typewritten or printed 
matter I can reach about 
95 words a minute; on 
familiar matter as high as 
110 to 112.'"’—John H. 
Marquette, Smith's Falls, 

Ont. 















These are 
but a few 
of the 
many tes 
timonials 
on file. 
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Could You Fill His Shoes? 


Suppose a good job were open where 
you work, Could you fill it? Could 
you jump right in and make good? Or 
would the boss have to pass you up 
because you lacked training? 


Don't take chances on being promoted. If 
you want a job that pays good morey, get 
ready for it. 


Pick out the job you want in the work you 
like best. Then start right now to get, through 
the International Correspondence Schools, the 
training that will prepare you to hold it. 


' ‘Thousands of men have advanced through 
I. C. S, training to the very jobs they wanted. 
What these men have done you cando. All 
the I. C. S. asks is the chance to help you. 
No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will 
come to you and train you in your spare time. 


The job you want is within your reach. 

C. S. training will win it for you. The 
thing to do now is to make your start. Here's 
the coupon—mark and mail it now. 


1.C.S.,Box 4501, Scranton, Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


Box 4501, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
| 1 can qualify forthe position before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGIN'NG a ADVERTISING | 
Electric Lighting Window Trimming 
Electric Railways Show Card Writing 

Electric Wiring Lettering and Sign Paint'’¢ 

J] Telephone Expert ILLUSTRATING | 

MEOUANICAL ENGIN G DESIGNING 

Mechanical Drafting BOOKKEEPING 

Shop he ice Stenog phy and Typewrit’g 
Higher Accounting 
Railway Accounting | 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teachers Course 
English Branches 
CIVIL SERVICE | 
Railway Mail Clerk 

RE | 


Gas Engines 

OIL ENGINEERING 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FORE'N AND SUPT, 
Metal Mining 
STATIONARY ENGIN'NG 
Marine Ponce 
ARCHITECTURE 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Drafting 
Corcrete Enginecring 
Structural Engineering 





AGRICULTU 
POULTRY 
Textile Manufacturing 


Navigation Spanish 
Chemistry (ierman 
AUTO RUNNING |French 


Mot'r Boat Ran’g| [italian 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
SALESMANSHIP 
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NG THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of tue photoplay, twght by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
am ne PaoTrortar Avra. 25 -page catalogue free. 
° THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 


BOOK 
FRE 


Kead our §0-page book before enrolling for any law course, 
Tells how to — claims of correspondence schools, and 
explains the Ameriean Sehool’s simple method of law instruc- 
tion. Prepared by 56 legal authorities—28 more subjects and 
30 more authors than any other correspondence law course. 
13 volume Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case 
furnished every stucent. Send for vour free book today. 

HOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
2482 Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, U. & A. 
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Mr. Leeds 
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OUR GREAT FOREIGN TRADE 

Official figures concerning our for- 
eign trade during the calendar year 
1915 have now been published by the 
Government. They show that the ex- 
traordinary growth of exports con- 
tinued to the very end, for the value 
of shipments in December, $359,301,274, 
made a new high monthly record, with 
another new record for the excess of 
exports. over imports. Our exports rose 
from $2,114,257,000 in 1914 to $3,550,- 
915,000 last year, and it is noticeable 
that this increase of sixty-eight per 




















slight decrease of 
total, $1,77 


imports, for the 
8,655,000, was only about 


quarters of one per cent, or $14,000,000, 
less than those of 1913. An impression 
has prevailed that our receipts of goods 
from abroad have been much reduced 
by the war. It is corrected by these 
figures. 

Not only the great and unprece- 
dented volume of exports, but also the 
very large excess of exports over im- 
ports, especially command attention. 
This excess,-so beneficia! to the United 
States, was $1,772,309,000 for the 
twelve months, with which may be com- 
pared $325,000,000 in 1914, and an 
average of about $450,000,000 for a 
series of years before the war. Decem- 
ber’s excess, $187,459,000, surpassed 
that of October, which had been at the 
head of the list. It will be seen that 
December’s favorable balance was at 
the rate of more than $2,250,000,000 
(instead of $1,772,309,000) for a full 
year. While the official figures for Jan- 
uary have not been published, it is 
known that the excess for twenty-eight 
days of the month, at ports doing ninety 
per cent of the export business, was 
$164,500,000. The month’s total, there- 
fore, may have been $190,000,000, or 
even $195,000,000. 

Shipments of arms and munitions 
are steadily increasing, as the gain in 
December over November was $10,- 
000,000. And on many large orders 





there have been no exports. This is 
‘true of those given to our manufac- 
turers by the Canadian Car and Foun- 
dry Company, which has contracts 
with Russia for about $150,000,000 
worth of ammunition. As an example 
of war supply cargoes, that of the 
White Star liner “Adriatic,” when she 
sailed from New York on January 12, 
may be cited. The steamship carried 
18,000 tons of munitions, metals and 








cent was accompanied by only a very'| 


half of one per cent, or $10,400,000, be-, 





You,Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 200,000 users of the ““ACOUS- 
TICON” have had the same results from it as 
Mr.Garrett Brown, whose photoappears above, 
we feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf per- 
son, withouta penny of expense, solely and en- 
tirelyatourrisk, toaccepta thorough trial of the 


1 2S 16 Acousticon 


FREE---... 


need to dois to write sayi: aredeaf 
and wilt try the EACOUSTICO. _ nena frial willnot 
cost you one cent, for we even pay delivery charges. 


WARNING! Ene should not maice as lberatat fal 
Seared o tried ie 


The ‘* ACOUSTICON” has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, s0 no 
matter what you have tried in the peat. se — for your 
free trial of COUSTI and con: 
vince yoursel alone ide. =.= 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1320 Candler Bidg., New York 
Toronto, Ont. Office, Royal Bank Bldg. 


mepectt 
Allyou 




















low the imports in 1914, and only three- | 





DIVIDENDS 


A QUARTERLY dividend of one per cent. has 
this day been declared upon the Common Stock 
of The -American Cotton Oil Company, payable 
March 1, 1916, at the Banking House of Winslow, 
Lanier & Co., 59 Cedar Street, New York City, to 
holders of record of such stock at the close of 
business on February 15, 1916. 

The Stock Transfer Books of the Company will 


not be closed. 
gpeweus E. RALPH, Secretary 
6. 





February 1, 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 6. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 40. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the full-npaid First Preferred and Or- 
iginal Preferred “apital Stock of the company, 
for the period commencing November 1, 1915, and 
ending January 31, 1916, will be paid by checks 
mailed February 15, 1916, to shareholders of rec- 

ord at 3.30 o’clock P. M., January 31, 1916. 
San Francisco, California, January 31. 1916. 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER., 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


GENERAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
61 Broadway, New York. 
February 1, 1916. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
General Development Company held this day, a di- 
vidend of One dollar and twenty-five cents ($1.25) 
per share on the «apital stock of the Company 
was declared, payable March 1, 1916, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1916. Books will not close. 
SAM A. LEWISOHN, Treasurer 














INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of In- 
dependent Corporation, will be held at the office 
of the corporation, 119 West Fortieth street, 
Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, on 
Wednesday, February 23, 1916, at eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon for the election of directors and 
for the transaction of such further business as 
may properly come before the meeting. 
By order < the Board of Directors. 
FREDERIC E. DICKINSON, Secretary 
Dated, jay York, January 24, 1916. 
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English Teachers 


Be sure to enter your class in 
The Independent Shakespeare 


Contest at once. 
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other products ultimately to be used in 
the war. This cargo’s value was $10,- 
000,000, and the freight charges were 
nearly $400,000. 

Exports of food have been nearly 
equal in value to those of munitions. In 
December, from the port of New York 
alone, they amounted to $34,500,000. 
Our shipments of breadstuffs, meat and 
dairy products have risen from $330,- 
000,000 in 1913, a year not affected by 
the war, to $760,000,000 in 1915. The 
exports of last year included $125,- 
000,000 worth of horses and mules. 

The gold movement should not be 
overlooked. In 1914 we were losing gold, 
exports having exceeded imports by 
$165,228,000. Last year, on the con- 
trary, gold was pouring in, and the net 
gain was $420,528,000. 

Owing to the war, our trade with 
South America has been growing. Our 
exports to that part of the world in 
October, for example, were twice as 
large as those of the corresponding 
month in 1914. But the balance is in 
South America’s favor. For the ten 
months that ended with October the 
exports advanced from $80,000,000 to 
$116,000,000, and imports from $193,- 
000,000 to $259,000,000. Many are ask- 
ing whether this increased trade can 
be retained after the close of the war. 
For some time the European nations 
that have had, and still have, large 
interests in the South American coun- 
tries may be unable to do anything 
there. Eventually, however, the reten- 
tion of our enlarged trade will depend 
upon our interest in South American 
enterprises, our willingness to satisfy 
local preferences in goods, our accept- 
ance of the prevailing credit practices, 
and the investment of our people’s 
money in railways and other South 
American undertakings. 


THE STOCK MARKET 


It has been difficult at times in the 
last two or three weeks to account for 
the course of the stock market, because 
it has been at variance with the cur- 
rent news relating to industrial and 
transportation interests. The week end- 
ing on January 29 saw a general de- 
cline. Resumption of the dividend on 
Steel common shares, highly favorable 
reports of the Steel Corporation’s net 
earnings, an increase of the St. Paul 
road’s dividend rate from four to five 
per cent, a very satisfactory sale of 
four per cent bonds (at 103.27) by the 
state cf New York, the rising price of 
copper, and good reports of railroad 
earnings, failed to stimulate the mar- 
ket, and there were net losses of from 
two to four points in railroad shares, 
with a downward movement in the in- 
dustrials. The Steel Corporation’s net 
earnings had advanced to $51,232,788 
in the year’s last quarter, from $12,- 
457,000 in the first, $27,950,000 in the 
second, and $38,710,000 in the third. 
In the corresponding quarter of 1914 
they had been only $10,933,000. But 
the price of shares fell from 86 to 
82%. 

The decline appears to have been due 
to apprehension excited by President 
Wilson’s speeches, the movement for a 














: RECEIPTS 
NE sins exdenedinweeeas $5,942,990.29 
Interest, Rents, etc......... 2,247,931.22 
, ee eee ee $8,190,921.51 
. ASSETS 
First Mortgages on Rea 
PD atic 4kb-aewee eee $23,895,261.50 
Stocks and Bonds, (Book 
ED  neticeaie~s tauedains 7,262,702.15 
All other Assets.....++0+++++ 8,869,020.29 
EE Kasia riaedrhacdee $40,026,983.94 


Number of Policies in force, 88,269 











Sixty-Fifth Annual Statement of the 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


JANUARY 1, 1916 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 





Increase in Assets, $1,819,607.26 
GROWTH IN TEN YEARS 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Payments to Policyholders.. $5,030,804.16 
— and Insurance Dept. 
187,661.34 


NN cacti kc hoeae Rais araed: © 6n 
All EE Disbursements. . 1,300,828.08 
Total Disbursements in 1915, $6,525,293. 58 


Excess of Income over Dis- 
.++ _1,665,627.93 


bursements 
MEE Sanciecreenines oak _. $8,190,921.51 51 
LIABILITIES 
Shenae on outstanding insur- 
sikdie aah aencais Oebda awk $36,086,248.00 
1,127,859.79 


Total . $37,214,107.79 
EXCESS OF ASSETS OVER ASCER- 
TAINED AND COMPUTED LIABILITIES 
$2,812,876.15 
APPORTIONED AS FOLLOWS: 
Dividends or abatements on 
outstanding premiums, — 
accumulated and all appo 
tioned and available in 1916 
= accraed taxes not yet 
$1,165,987.38 
Dinidceds or abatements pro- 
visionally apportioned for 
1917 and subsequent years $20,803.29 
Mortality Fluctuation Fund $448.247.00 


Investment $644,515.00 
General Equalization $533,323.48 
ED -44456600280A0065 _$40,026,98: 983.94 94 


Insurance in force, $167,512,999 


























Year Premium Income Assets Insurance in Force 
1905 $3.510,245 $20,245,015 $ 87,813,040 
1915 5,942,990 40,026,984 167,512,999 
TH E LIVE faa POO L - For 30 years we have been paying our custome 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 


AND LONDON 
AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 80 WILLIAM STREFT. 








Be a Doctor of 
Chiropractic 


These Four Intro” 
ductory Lessons 


FREE 


These books take 
you through | this 
wonderful science from 
its earliest history up to 
the t time. 

read like fiction, yet 
they are true as gospel. Thou- 











sands are daily aine cured of long 
standing diseases through Chiro- 
practic. 30,000,000 Americans 
support the new drugless healing 
science — Spinal Adjustment. 

prefer it to drugs or surgery. 


Big Opportunity for Ambitious Men and Women 
A profession less crowded than Law, Medicine or Den- 
tistry. Large demand for com- 
pétent practitioners. Resident 
and ee Te Study) 
Courses. 

y payment — We ft fo fit for 
State Board Requirements 
everyw 


Elbert Hubbard’s Book 
FREE for a Limited Time 


If you write at once, we will in- 
clude with our catalog and intro- 
ductory lessons, a copy of the late 
Elbert Hubbard’ d's Book ‘The 
New Science.’ Senda post card. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CHIROPRACTIC 
























servative methods. First mortgage loans of 
$200 and up which we can recommend alter the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. §25 Certificates 


of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Lawrence NS & CP. Lawrence Kans 


BONDS | Safe and Sure 


No Income Tax 
Accepted by U. S. Government as 
security for Postal Savings Bank De- 
interest, 


posits. Instead of 2% 
pay you 4 to 6% 


Postal Bank 
these bonds 

We handle nothing but the solid se- 
curities. 


Write for Booklet J, ‘‘Bonds of Our 
Country’’—FREE. 


New First National Bank 
Dept. 10 Columbus, Ohio 

















AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.3f absolutely beyond question or 
doubt: The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 








Dept. N-1, 421-427 So. Ashland Blvd. Chicago 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 








Abstract from the Seventy-second Annual Report 
wee ( the » Vous ending December 33, 1935 





Assets 


Liabilities 


A 


Surplus . ° . 
Received for Premiums 
Total Income . ‘ ‘ 
Payments to Policyholders 


New Insurance Paid-for . 





Total Insurance in Force . 


PUTTLUVUU HATO ULEOOUUUHEUCURATUULCVUCUALCUUA LLCO URAL L000 00000000000 


$74,274,980.68 
$69,154,791.00 
$5,120, 189.68 
$10,192,309.35 
$13,496,775.51 
$7,234,871.14 
$36,055,913.00 
$309,699,971.00 


$4,111,969.65 


Increase, 


$3,995,364.42 


Increase, 


Increase, $116,605.23 


TOMATO 


Increase, 


$603, 188.75 
$756,936.45 


Increase, 


Increase, $699,787.99 


Increase, $4,494,061.00 


Increase, $18,967,525,00 
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229 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 


Our 76th Annual Planting Guide FREE 


Full c of helpful instructions—the iho authority 1 in its field- 
Describes and pictures most complete nursery stock in 
America. Save agent’s commission—get hardy, true to 
name, perfect specimens only bysending postal today to 
MT. HOPE NURSERIES, BOX 250, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Eianscr anata 
TREES|SHRUBS|PLANTS|ROSES 


You can find a compilation of the best that has been 
written and said for and against 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


and thirty other live topics, in THE DEBATERS’ 
HANDBOOK SERIES. Cloth, $1.00 each. Postpaid. 


Write for complete information 


The H. W. Wilson Company, White Plains, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Look at these bargains ! Typewriters 
Factories, and guaranteed for one year. 
Underwoods $25 to $70. Royals $25 to $65“ 
L. 0. Smith $80 to $55 Olivers $20 to $45 
Brand new No. 2 Smith Premiers $45 
8 this month 

Remington | Visible No. 10, $88.50 
We haveothers, of course. Send for catalogue describ- 

. Branch offices in principal cities, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE O0., Inc., 345 Broadway. N. ¥. 
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Shakespeare Contest 


Ask the English teachers in your school 
if they have entered the Shakespeare 
Contest. A medal will be awarded 
every school which enters. See full page 


announcement elsewhere in this issue. 














general increase of railroad wages, the 
demand of the coal miners for higher 
pay, reports of a coming sharp dis- 
agreement with Germany concerning 
the “‘Lusitania,” the continued selling of 
American securities by British holders 
in connection with the mobilization 
plan, and a withdrawal of “the pub- 
lic’? from speculation in war order 
shares. 

At the beginning of last week the de- 
cline continued, and on Monday there 
was a sharp break, with only slight 
recovery, Steel common shares going 
below 80. On the following day, how- 
ever, prices advanced, and the upward 
movement was not checked until Fri- 
day. There were additional reports of 
good railroad earnings in December, 
those of the New Haven and Pennsyl- 
vania companies being notably encour- 
aging. January’s output of pig iron had 
been 3,188,344 tons, or almost equal to 
the record-breaking output of Decem- 
ber. In January of last year only 1,601,- 
000 tons were made. The price of cop- 
per had risen to 26 cents a pound, and 
the annual reports of several war order 
companies showed large profits. But on 
Friday prices fell again, owing partly 
to disquieting reports about our rela- 
tions with Germany. The result of the 
five days’ trading was slight net gains 
for nearly all the war order shares, 
with fractional changes for the railroad 
stocks. During the week there had been 
some increase of activity, for the daily 
average had risen to 755,000 shares. 
The course of the market in the imme- 
diate future promises to be determined. 
by our international relations and the’ 
movement for higher wages. It may be 
affected by the plans for taxing muni- 
tions. 


CANADA’S GRAIN 


It has been well known that Canada’s 
grain crops last year were exceptional- 
ly large, but official figures were lack- 
ing until a few days ago, when the 
Government published them. The great 
increases for wheat and oats are 
especially noticeable, the wheat yield 
rising from 161,280,000 bushels in 1914 
to 376,303,600 in 1915, while the gain 
in the crop of oats was from 313,078,- 
000 bushels to 520,103,000. The grain 
was of better quality than in the pre- 
ceding year, and the value of the coun- 
try’s field crops rose from $568,161,900 
to about $800,000,000. 

Of course, the gains were made in 
the new northwestern provinces of 
Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
where the wheat crop was more than 
doubled, rising from 141,000,000 to 
343,000,000 bushels, while the yield of 
oats advanced from 150,143,000 bushels 
to 384,840,000. The crop of barley there 
also was increased from 19,500,000 to 
35,317,000 bushels. 


The following dividends are announced: 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company, first pre< 
ferred and original preferred, quarterly, $1.50 
per share, payable February 15. 

American Cotton Oil Company, common, quar- 
terly, 1 per cent, payable March 1. 

General Development Company, 


$1.25 per 
share, payable March 1. 
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CONCENTRATION IN FIRE 
INSURANCE 


There is a decided tendency in fire 
insurance toward concentration of re- 
sources and expansion of undertakings. 
Within the past two years several of 
the largest companies have made heavy 
additions to their capital funds. The 
Home increased its capital from $3,- 
000,000 to $6,000,000. The Continental 
multiplied its $2,000,000 by five, mak- 
ing it $10,000,000. This company’s 
stockholders also own the Fidelity- 
Phenix with assets of $18,000,000 and 
the American Eagle, assets $2,500,000. 
The Aetna increased its capital to $5,- 
000,000 several years ago. A number 
of companies are operating auxiliaries 
of respectable financial proportions; a 
greater number are running “feeders” 
known as underwriters’ agencies. With- 
in a year three millionaire companies of 
Philadelphia passed to the control of 
more powerful companies in this vicin- 
ity. The trend is toward concentration 
of interests controlling big capital. 


H. H. S., Washington, D. C.—You are 
only postponing the day of reckoning in 
carrying the assessment insurance. Nine 
years ago you could have secured $1000 in 
one of the leading mutual old line compa- 
nies at about $18 a year; your dividends 
since would have reduced that cost to about 
$14; and your cash value now would be 
about $65 or paid-up value $175. Your 
Continental Casualty policy is all right. 

A. B., Le Mars, Iowa—The Register 
Life of Davenport is a good company, with 
about $1,500,000 assets and a small sur- 
plus. The Continental Life of Salt Lake 
City is controlled by reputable business 
men and is progressing satisfactorily. Its 
assets are about $1,500,000. Most of its 
business, however, is on the deferred divi- 
dend plan, which I regard as disadvan- 
tageous to policyholders. 

E. T. R., Argenta, Ark—In my judg- 
ment, your company has in_ reasonable 
measure everything but a future. It may 
survive the competition it must face for 
years before winning a place. There is a 
surfeit of young small life companies in the 
South and West, and I can see nothing in 
store for most of them better than reinsur- 
ance in some stronger companies. A due 
proportion of them will fail. 

L. P. N., Anaheim, Calif.—Life insur- 
ance companies generally will convert an 
ordinary life into a limited payment life 
policy for the same amount without re- 
examination of insured. Dividend distribu- 
tion methods vary in details with different 
companies, but the results are not mate- 
rial. In mutual companies all savings go 
to policyholders. There are two kinds of 
stock companies: (1) Those in which 
stockholders’ dividends are restricted to a 
specific percentage on the capital, all other 
surplus going to the policyholders; (2) 
those which distribute such surplus as they 
see fit among policyholders, dividends to 
stockholders being unrestricted as _ to 
amount. Of course such stock companies 
as transact a non-participating business 
pay no dividends to policyholders. The net 
cost of insurance in the Postal is not as 
low as it is in some of the leading mutual 
companies. 


c. Sse 
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66th Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Atna Life Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH, LIABILITY AND 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE 


JANUARY 1, 1916 
ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 
H Offi ilding...... ,000,000, ‘ 
ok tcenes Building $t,000,000.00 Reserve on Life, Endowment 
Acquired by and Term Policies........ $92,123,089.00 


Foreclosure ..$26,759.86 
Supply Depart- 
Ment ...cceee 75,000.00 


Additional Reserve, not in- 
Cluded abOVe ..ccccccccce 1,061,444.00 
101,759.86 


5,687,509.78 


Premiums paid in advance, 


Cash on hand and in banks and other Liabilities...... 


1,045,740.25 


Stocks and Bonds.......... 38,792,077-47 | Unearned interest on Policy 
Mortgages secured by Real EABNE cccccccccccsccesees 313,891.07 
Estate «2.0... +++seeeeees 58,361,612.03 | Taxes falling due in 1916.. 825,836. 
25,530.37 
Loans on Collateral........ 825,910.00 5 
= ram Reserve for special class of 
=| Loans secured by Policies of Policies and Dividends to 
= this Company............ 12,042,526.83 Policyholders payable in 
=|] Interest due and accrued OO gntaaegaeensens ene es 3,416,204.96 


December 31, 1915....... 2,466,090.49 


Tinie Seem De Teammates Com Losses and Claims awaiting 











panies and others........ 82,731.16 proof and not yet due.... 878,129.09 
Premiums in course of collec- Unearned Premiums on Acci- 
tion and deferred premiums _2,734,256.33 dent, Health and Liability 
Amortized value of Bonds I a. 65.0-604649008 es 3,483,739.08 
oy — Se —_ Reserve for Liability claims. — 3,113,266.29 
over “Book Value, less As- Surplus to Policyholders 
sets not admitted......... 2,144,078.98 amortized basis for Bonds. 17,977,212.82 
TOTAL ASSETS osscce< $124,238,552.93 TOTAL LIABILITIES... .$124,238,552.93 


GAINS DURING 1915 








Increase in Surplus to Policyholders....... $ 2,476,383.45 
Increase in Income .............. ee dicate 3,211,173.24 
8 ey re 4,721,816.50 
Increase in Life Insurance in Force ....... 27,160,694.19 
New Life Insurance Issued in 1915....... 84,516,726.97 
Life Insurance Paid for in 1915.......... 72,494,448.97 
Life Insurance in Force, Jan. 1, 1916 ....  407,959,099.22 
-| Payments to Policyholders during 1915.....$ 17,145,573.79 
=| Payments for Taxes during 1915.......... 768,702.51 
=| Paid Policyholders since organization in 1850 § 280,863,477.79 
Sil 
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1916 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation Risk and Will Issue Policies Making 
- Loss Payable in Europe and Oriental Countries. 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and re- 
paid with a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 





During its existence the company has insured property to the value of....... $27,964,578, 109.00 
mecsiwes premiums there 80 the Oxtent Of... oc cccccccccccccccccccccccoeceoes 287,324,890.99 
i Se i snes ek etek Chadeessesusbeoalenkébecndeaebad 143,820,874.99 
Issued certificates of profits to dealers........ ccccceccccccceccccceses 90,801,110.00 
rr, ee Se pacer mee aoereteenceseebeeceenee 83,811,450.00 
rr i i ME hist cae Rise eeeee bean eebe’eebeetenedenee 6,989,660.00 
es: es ee QU, SOI UR, 5 0.0.5 0 0.w:0.0'0-0:000.0010000.006 0000000686000" 23,020, 223.85 
On December 31, 1914, the assets of the company amounted to................ 14,101,674.46 


The profits of the company revert to the assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of insurance. 


For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest until ordered to 
be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. CHARLES E. FAY. 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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Incorporated 1849 


Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 


184 LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 1916 


Charter Perpetual 





Cash Capital 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
’ Of Springfield, 


Massachusetts 


$2,500,000.00 





Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items..... 
a BOO ee ee ea 


Loans on Mortgage (first lien)............-- 


EE TONED ceccescececesstescessoees 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1916 
ASSETS 


Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection............+0s+eeeees 


Real Estate Unincumbered...........ses+0e+ss 


EE SE vc ccnkceuancunassasticsbarsedesne os 
I ED a cc ndcddadsedsankeaeebeusiake 


EO RR 
State, County and Municipal Bonds........... 
PEISCSMAROOUS ORES cc ccccccccccvcsccccccccoess 


TOTAL ASSETS 
Unadmitted Asset—Excess Canadian Deposit 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


300,000.00 
2,112,770.00 
1,698,826.00 
2,332,360.00 
1,359,440.00 
342,386.00 
566,710.00 
131,210.00 


$ 11,754,106.86 
58,733,26 


$. 11,695,373.60 


wee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 





LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL STOCK - - - - - - $ 2,500,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - 7 - - - - - 5,673,329.62 
Reserve for all unpaid Losses - - - - - - 577,261.47 
Reserve for all other Liabilities - - - - 364,115.88 

TOTAL LIABILITIES $ 9,114,706.97 
NET SURPLUS - - - 2,580,666.63 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS - - 5,080, 666.63 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION + - -  $ 65,274,115.26 








A. W. pAMor. President 
CHAS, GALACAR, Vice-Pres. 
Ww. J. MACKAY, Secretary 


F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 


PRIOLEAU ELLIS, Asst. Sec. 
E. H. HILDRETH, Asst. Sec. 
3. G. BULKLEY, Asst. Sec. 





. C. HARDING, Assistant Mana 
= CARLISLE, 2d Assistant 


—_ 


Western Department, Chicago, Illinois 
é. F, DEAN, na 


o LININGER, Assistant Manager 
. VOORHEES, Cashier 





GEO, W. DORNIN, Manager 


Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 


JOHN C. DORNIN, Assistant Manager 








Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada 
Metropolitan District Agent, CHAS. G. SMITH, 1 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


























ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS Founded 1828. 


22 miles from Boston. General course with Household Science, 
College Preparation. Address M1SS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal, 


HARTFORD) Ss\ cuisine tor the manisey, 


Large faculty and library. 


THEOLOGICAL 
cignandresiient Openvocet- SEMINARY 


lege graduates of all churches. 

Associated with Hartford ‘School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Kennedy School of Missions, fitting for foreign service. 
Address M. W. Fa tg of Seminary 

nn. 


; Oftore YOU Success 
cule otter ees 
oes 
Fred’k ‘essor 
Resting f 2 mr now 
LaSalle Extension Dept. 


























ETE 


aoe 9 your spare time. Learn 
card and sign writing, and lettering. 


Big — of advertising we rmX - 


for my I prove there is a big 
field. Earn a good salary or start in business. 
Earn while you learn. Cartoonists learn to letter. 
It willhelp you. Course self paying. Work easy, 
pleasant. I personally correct a lessons. Write 
for free booklet, testimonials, et 


Rosing School of Lettering & Design, 1802 Union ‘Bide, Cleveland, 0. 


PHOTOPLAY WRITING FOR PROFIT 


Our course of ten lessons teaches the technique of the 
filmplay and also shows you how to sell your scenarios. No 
special literary preparations necessary. Write for FREE 
book, valuable information and special Prize Offer. 
Chicago Photo Playwright College,'Box 278 WX-4 Chicago 


MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 














CHAUTAUQUA HOME READING 
CIRCLES 
At the famous Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama, the literary club has adopted 
the Chautauqua Reading Course. 


There is a Chautauqua Reading Cir- 
cle of about twenty-five girls at Irving 
College, Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Monongahela, Pennsylvania, has four 
Chautauqua Circles, a Society of Hall 
in the Grove, and the Friday Conversa- 
tional Club, which is also Chautauquan. 


The Superintendent of Schools, Mr. 
Herbert Blair, is secretary of the new 
Chautauqua Reading Circle at Hib- 
bing, Minnesota, composed chiefly of 
teachers. 


Four hundred graduates of the Chau- 
tauqua Reading Circle attended the an- 
nual alumni banquet in the Hotel Athe- 
neum, Chautauqua. Every class from 
1882 to 1915 was represented. 


Winter residents from many states 
make up the Chautauqua Circle at St. 
Petersburg, Florida. This Meddie O. 
Hamilton Circle of over forty members 
is now in its third year of reading. 


Among women’s clubs which this year 
have adopted the Chautauqua Course 
for their literary departments are the 
Ebell Club of Long Beach, California, 
the Woman’s Club of Albany, Georgia, 
and the Woman’s Club of Paris, Ten- 
nessee. 


Mrs. Ida B. Cole, Field Secretary of 
the Chautauqua Reading Circles, is lec- 
turing and meeting circles in Florida 
during the month of February. Meddie 
O. Hamilton, field secretary, is simi- 
larly engaged in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. 


Each class of Chautauqua graduates 
has headquarters at Chautauqua. Three 
or four have separate class buildings 
which they own and maintain, but the 
majority share the Alumni Hall. Every 
class from 1887 to 1919 is represented 
by a trustee in the management of the 
building, where class banners and many 
class memorials are housed. 


The Study Circle of the Woman’s 
Club at Albany, Georgia, twenty-eight 
members, finished the four-year Chau- 
tauqua Course and graduated this year. 
Their report in the Albany Herald says 
that The Independent “with its liberal 
and interesting treatment of current 
topics, is one of the best features of 
this year’s course. At every meeting, 
roll call is answered by current events 
and followed by general discussion, giv- 
ing vital, human interest to the work.” 


The Lakewood, New York, Chautau- 
qua Circle has been given charge of the 
High School Library and is using it as 
a public library, open to all residents 
free. The library room is used two 
evenings and one afternoon as a public 
reading room, some member of the Cir- 
cle being responsible. Chautauqua grad- 
uates of Falconer, New York, have 
started a library in that town and are 
giving a series of lectures and enter- 
tainments to buy the needed books. The 
Circle at Parkhill, Ontario, has placed 
the Chautauqua books in the public 
library. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE CONTEST 


The Independent’s Shakespeare Con- 
test for American Schools is meeting 
with wonderful success. We have al- 
ready received word from over two hun- 
dred English instructors to the effect 
that their schools will enter ten or more 
contestants. One school used more than 
two thousand copies of The Independent 
containing the first of the eight con- 
secutive articles on the life and works 
of Shakespeare, even tho it is not ob- 
ligatory to purchase The Independ- 
ent to compete for a medal. We have 
published in previous issues of The In- 
dependent the hearty approval of Hon. 
Philander P. Claxton, Superintendent 
of Education of the United States, as 
well as nineteen endorsements from the 
following State Superintendents: Hon. 
John H. Finley, New York; C. P. Cary, 
Wisconsin; J. Y. Joyner, North Caro- 
lina; H. A. Davee, Montana; C. O. 
Case, Arizona; Payson Smith, Maine; 
M. L. Brittain, Georgia; Howard A. 
Gass, Missouri; R. C. Stearnes, Vir- 
ginia; William F. Feagin, Wisconsin; 
George B. Cook, Arkansas; Edward 
Hyatt, California; W. N. Sheats, 
Florida; Edith K. O. Clark, Wyoming; 
W. H. Smith, Mississippi; Alvan N. 
White, New Mexico; R. H. Wilson, 
Oklahoma; E. J. Taylor, North Da- 
kota; C. G. Schulz, Minnesota. We have 
since received the following endorse- 
ments of the contest: 


FRANCIS G. BLAIR, Superintend- 
ent, Illinois: “I have your letter with en- 
closure relating to The Independent’s 
Shakespeare Contest for American Schools. 
Your proposal to give a medal for the best 
essay from any school in the United States 
on the life and works of William Shake- 
speare is a worthy plan and cannot fail to 
stimulate a new study into the life and 
works of this incomparable writer.” 


A. M. DEYOE Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Iowa: “Your proposed 
Shakespearean Contest for American 
Schools meets with our hearty approval. 
It is our hope that such an interest may 
be created thru the medium of these con- 
tests that there will be an increased activ- 
ity among our High School students, in the 
right attitude toward the great dramatist, 
by the intense study of his masterpieces. 
True it is that we do not have time to 








read good things in literature—only the 
best should have our attention—and there 
is enough of that type to occupy the time 
and talent of any student. May the suc 
cess of your plan be fully realized.” 


CHARLES A. GREATHOUSE, 8u- 
perintendent, Indiana: “Your letter of 
January 5th enclosing an announcement of 
The Independent’s Shakespeare Contest for 
American Schools has been received in this 
department. I desire to state that I am 
very much interested in this contest. Being 
a lover of Shakespeare’s writings, I think 
it is well to interest the young people of 
this country in these valuable works.” 


BERNICE McCOY, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Idaho: “It certainly 
gives me great pleasure to indorse The 
Independent’s Shakespeare Contest’ and 
your effort to arouse an interest in the 
celebration of the tercentenary of the death 
of this great dramatist. It seems to be a 
psychological time for creating an interest 
in the study of Shakespeare in the schools 
of the United States, as well as in those 
other organizations having for their aim 
the education and improvement of the in- 
dividual. I shall be most happy to co- 
operate with you to the end thut an en- 
thusiastic interest in Shakespeare may be 
aroused in this state.” 


V._O. GILBERT, State Superintend- 
ent, Kentucky : “I feel sure that The In- 
dependent’ s Shakespearean Contest and the 
medal offered in connection with it will 
serve to increase interest in the celebra- 
tion of the tercentenary of the death of this 
great writer. I shall certainly encourage 
and promote the study of Shakespeare in 
the schools of Kentucky.” 


C. N. KENDALL, Commissioner of 
Education, New Jersey : “In this, the year 
of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Shakespeare, there is sure to be 
a renewed public interest in his great con- 
tribution to the permanent literature of 
the world. I am glad to commend any 
movement to encourage the reading and 
study of this literature in the schools. I 
hope there may be-a generous response to 
the plan of The Independent.” 


J. E. SWEARINGEN, State Superin- 
tendent of Education, South Carolina: 
“The plan of The Independent to celebrate 
the 300th anniversary of the denth of 
Shakespeare deserves the support of teach- 
ers, students and lovers of English litera- 
ture everywhere. Our boys and girls cannot 
learn too much about this great dramatist 
and his writings.” 


C. H. LUGG, Superintendent, South 
Dakota: “I note your plan for offering “a 
Shakespeare Anniversary Medal” for the 
best essay from any school in the United 
States on the life and works of William 
Shakespeare. Your plan is deserving of 
hearty commendation, and hope that 
many of our schools will avail themselves 
of this opportunity to arouse an interest 
in Shakespeare and his writings on the 
part of their pupils. You may use this 
statement in any way that you desire to 
—T the success of your Anniversary 

an 


W. F. DOUGHTY, State Superin- 
tendent, Texas: “I hope that this contest 
and the medal offered in connection with it 
may serve to increase interest in Shake- 
speare and his great works. If I can be of 
any assistance to you in this matter I 
shall be glad for you to advise me further.” 


E. G. GOWANS, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Utah: “I am very 
much interested in your contest and I am 
sure that it will be very valuable to those 
who may participate.” 


If you wish to enter your school in 
The Shakespeare Contest write for full 
details to Shakespeare Contest Depart- 
ment, The Independent, 119. West 
Fortieth Street, New York City. 
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“You say your labor costs are cutting toodeeplyinto increases daylight 19% to 36%. It is the only oil 
your profits; you’ve got to make your men moreeffi- paint giving a glossy, tile-like white finish, at no 


cient. Without doubt, one factor that will help is to 


give them more daylight to work 
in; if they could see better, they 
would do more work, and spoilage 
too would be decreased.” —‘“But I 
can’t afford to build a new plant.” 
— “You don’t need to. You can 
increase daylight by giving a tile- 
like white finish to your ceilings 
and walls—a finish that will reflect 
light, instead ofabsorbingit. At the 


more expense than lead and oil paint. 


4 It is as clean as it is bright—can 
be washed like a piece of white 
china! By the Rice Method it can 
be applied over old cold-water paint. 

GLOSS Rice’s is made by a special process, 
discovered and owned exclusively 
MILL WHITE bythemakers, Thereisnosubstitute. Re- 
: peated tests have shown, without a sin- 

Awarded Gold Medal at the 


gle exception, that Rice’s remains white 
San Francisco Exposition longer than any other. Users are pro- 


- . - tected by the Rice Guarantee. 
same time, youcanmake your plant farmoresanitary. 


This is what the best efficiency engineers are advis- 


On Concrete Surfaces. On inside concrete, Rice’s 
Granolith makes the best possible primer for a second coat of 


. . * Rice’s Gloss Mill White—giving a glossy, tile-like finish at no 
ing manufacturers every day. That is one reason why peas Yer - 
over 3000 of the biggest factories in the United States more expense than lead and oil paint. Rice’s Granolith. 


are already using Rice’s Gloss Mill White. Rice’s Write for our Booklet, ‘‘More Light,’’ and Sample Board 
U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 30 Dudley Street, Providence, R. IL 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 











